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Clover and Chemicals Remake a Farm 





American Agriculturist 





Twenty years ago crops were a failure---Not enough straw for farm animals--When chemicals and clover were taken 
into partnership excellent crop yields were secured---Lime also used---In buying fertilizers study analysis 
on bags--Clover and rye as green crops---By C. R. Weidle of Erie County, Pennsylvania 


HEN I started farming on Valley 
farm over 20 years ago commer- 
cial fertilizers had never been 

used. At that time the farm was in a badl; 
run-down condition. Not enough hay and 
grain were being grown on 100 acres to feed 
three horses and a few cows. And 
not enough straw to bed decently 
small amount of stock was secured. 
seasons scarcely enough wheat was harvested 
to keep a family of five in bread. These re- 
sults were due largely to the fact that no 
commercial fertilizers were used at seeding 
to give wheat a start before winter. Hence 
it often winterkilled. Many fields of corn 
were scarcely worth husking, and the oats 
was a light crop, the straw generally short. 
Searcely any hay grew on account of wild 
grasses and plantain, even the first year of 
cutting. 

I was then in my teens. 
of commercial fertilizers on this farm, I 
started using them on all the fields. Moder- 
ate applications of from 200 to 300 pounds an 
acre as a rule were used. A great change 
was soon noticed. Fair crops now grew 
where scarcely any grew before. This meant 
more feed and straw on the farm, and more 
live stock was added and more manure was 
made, which meant more plant food and 
humus for the land. All the manure was 
carefully handled and applied on the farm 
where most needed. 

More or less commercial fertilizers have 
been used on this farm every season since the 
start was made. While improvement in the 
land has been slow it has been gradual. At 
present the iand on Valley farm is considered 
fairly fertile and grows as good crops as any 
grown in the vicinity. Had green crops been 
turned under on this farm at intervals when 
starting to use commercial fertilizers, to have 
furnished more humus for the poor humus 
starved soil, much faster improvement in the 
land could have been made. As it was all 
the manure from the increased crops grown 
by the aid of commercial fertilizers fell short 
in furnishing the large amount of humus 
needed in the badly run-down soil. Yet in 
this particular experience of mine there is 
proof that in time a badly neglected and run- 
down farm can be remade by the aid of com- 
mercial fertilizers. So far not a single green 
crop on my farm has yet been turned under 
for the benefit of the soil. 

Had applications of lime been used with 
commercial fertilizers, much more satisfac- 
tory results would have resulted with clover. 
Up.to a few years ago I was ignorant of the 
great need of lime on my farm. The use of 
commercial fertilizers aided wonderfully in 
the production of grain crops, and to a cer- 
tain extent in growing clover; but until lime 
was used there were more or less unsatis- 
factory results even with the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers. The fault was not due to the 
fertilizers, but to an acid condition of the 
soil which is now being corrected. Better 
crops of clover from the start would have 
aided considerably in adding nitrogen, so long 
withheld from this land. 


worse 
this 
Some 


Realizing the need 


Some Fertilizer Theories False 


Sometimes commercial fertilizers are not 
regarded as plant food, but as mere stimu- 
lants that tend to make land poorer by their 
use. This is not correct. Fertilizers contain 
actual plant food, as does barnyard manure, 
only in them it is present in a much more 
concentrated form. The only advantage in 
favor of manure is in the larger amount of 
humus-forming material it furnishes, and 
which most land badly needs. This is one 


reason why better results are got from the 
use of commercial fertilizers when more or 
less manure is used in connection with them. 
Sometimes I am asked if 


it pays to invest 





money in commercial fertilizers. During my 
many years’ experience with commercial fer- 
tilizers I have met with but very few in- 
stances where there was any doubt in regard 
to fertilizers returning a _ profit. Increased 
crops usually pay the cost of the fertilizer. 
The few instances were due mostly to severe 
weather depressions causing the crop to fail 
in spite of favorable plant food conditions in 
the soil. It is during a dry season, as was 
last year, that crops may fail to get the full 
benefit from commercial fertilizers because 
of lack of moisture near the surface where 
the fertilizers lie. But even with this excep- 
tion the plant food in the fertilizers not used 
by the crop does remain in the soil to be 
utilized by future crops. 

Soon after I started using commercial fer- 
tilizers I began to study into the analysis 
found upon the sacks. I soon learned that 
complete brands of fertilizers contained but 
three important elements of plant food— 
nitrogen or ammonia, phosphoric acid and 
potash. I then bought my fertilizers by 
analysis or plant food they contained instead 
of buying them by name only. Every farmer 
not familiar with the analysis of fertilizers 
ought to study this simple but very important 
phase in fertilizers and know the amount of 
plant food he is paying for when buying fer- 
tilizers. 

I am sometimes asked whether it is not 
more profitable to invest money in high grade 
complete brands of fertilizers than in low, 
cheap grades. On fairly fertile land, well 
manured and supplied with large amounts of 
nitrogen and potash, a 14% acid phosphate 
costing around $14 a ton will be apt to grow 
as large if not larger than an equal amount 
of high grade complete fertilizer costing twice 
as much a ton. The reason for this is that 
average barnyard manure furnishes only a 
small amount of phosphoric acid in propor- 
tion to the amount of potash and ammonia, 
and the acid phosphate containing 14% avail- 
able phosphoric acid balances up this short- 
age better than a high grade complete fer- 
tilizer with only 6 or 8% available phosphoric 
acid. In 1913 on my oats ground that had 
been manured for corn the year previous I 
applied only 14% acid phosphate with very 
satisfactory results. Dissolved rock phos- 
phates are not in reality’ cheap, worthless 
phosphates as they are sometimes supposed 
to be. While they contain only phosphoric 
acid, it is an important plant food in which 
nearly all soils are more or less deficient, 
and under certain soil conditions it may be 
the only kind of fertilizer necessary to buy 
in the bag. On poor land, and especially 
when not manured, complete brands of fer- 
tilizers will be found the most profitable to 
use. 


Fertilizer with Clover and Rye 


Realizing the benefits gained in plowing 
under green crops for land improvement, I 
am planning to seed six acres of barley this 
season with clover. The clover is to be 
turned down next year for corn after getting 
a fair growth in the spring. This land will 
be planted to corn for silage, and after the 
corn crop is removed from the field I expect 
to fit the soil and seed to rye without plow- 
ing. The rye will be turned under the fol- 
lowing spring for corn again. 

This soil is at present the most fertile soil 
on Valley farm and is well supplied with 
lime. My plan now is to try and maintain, if 
not improve, the fertility of this soil and 
grow large crops of grain with the aid of 
commercial fertilizers, clover and rye alone, 
which will mean more manure for other land 
on the farm not so fertile. Likely somewhat 
different brands of fertilizers will be re- 
quired with this plan than if manure was 
used, yet the clover crop to be turned under, 





if a successful one, will furnish considerable 
nitrogen as well as humus for the soil. Green 
rye, while not a legume crop, is capable of 
furnishing large amounts of humus as well 
as some plant food. It has the advantage in 
being a hardy crop. On fertile, well-drained 
soil it can be seeded.a little late if necessary 
after a crop of silo corn has been removed, 
and still survive the winter well, and in the 
spring soon furnish a lot of green material 
to plow under in time for corn. Rye is a 
sure but not a costly green crop to turn 
down for land improvement. By alternating 
the plowing down of a green crop of clover, 
and rye on this soil at intervals, I expect to 
furnish a good manure substitute, and with 
the aid of commercial fertilizers raise as 
good crops as though manure were used in 
great abundance. 


FAVORS YELLOW SWEET CLOVER 
W. M. BUDLONG, WINNEBAGO COUNTY, ILL 

I don’t believe farmers appreciate the value 
of yellow sweet clover as compared to the 
white varieties. There is a good deal the 
same difference that there is between Medium 
Red clover and Mammoth clover. Yellow 
sweet clover does not grow quite as tall as 
the white, nor does it produce as much hay, 
but the leaves and branches grow thicker 
on each stalk, are more slender, produce more 
foliage and the hay is of finer quality than 
of the white. 

Yellow sweet clover will produce more seed 
than the white, since the seed matures quite 
uniformly. Consequently most of the seed 
can be saved when cut and threshed. White 
sweet clover blossoms and matures its seed 
during several months, so that only part of 
the seed can be saved. Where it is to be 
used for hog pastures the yellow variety has 
the added advantage that its foliage comes 
close to the ground, where it is easy for the 
hogs to get at it. 


EMPHASIS ON BEEF TYPE 
W. C. BOURNE, CERRO GORDO COUNTY, IA 

I figure that each of my 20 Hereford cows 
is making me at least $50 a year. Some are 
doing better than that. I believe I would still 
make a profit just from selling stuff at beef 
prices regardless of the sale of pure-bred 
stock. 

My cattle are partly Polled and partly 
Horned Herefords. The cows are fed rough- 
age and some grain through the winter 
months. They have access to straw, mixed 
hay, millet and corn fodder, which gives them 
a variety. One of these feeds is always kept 
in the rack. The calves are fed oats as soon 
as they will eat any grain, and get all the 
milk from their mothers. In the fall I give 
them a mixture of half corn chop and half 
oats by bulk. 

I believe beef production is a safe under- 
taking and that a man could start in now and 
make good at it on Iowa land. If a man 
wants to produce only beef cattle for market, 
then good grade cows of a beef type and a 
pure-bred sire would be all right. I would 
emphasize that the cows must be of the beef 
type. However, if pure-bred cows are kept 
there is always a good demand for the young 
stock at a price considerably over the beef 
price. The increase in price, however, large 
or small, is practically net profit, since a pure- 
bred calf takes no more feed or care than a 
grade, and gives a good deal more sat- 
isfaction. 


Red Sorrel ruins a meadow or pasture, al- 
though it does not hurt growing crops. If 
you want to kill red sorrel fence your field 
and turn in the hogs for two years.—f Foster 
Hofman, Clay County, Ind. 
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RO0MINENT dairymen throughout the 
central part of New York are ex- 
pressing much dissatisfaction with 





prices for the season’s milk as paid by the 


Borden company and by other concerns whose 
prices are based on Borden quotations. The 
Sheffield prices, as well as many other. dealers’ 
prices, are so nearly the same that there is 
really no choice to the producer. The April, 
May and June prices, based on a butter fat 
t test, are way below the prices paid last year, 
i and those were below what had been paid for 
years back. This is a surprise and 
" disappointment. 
1 The plan of paying according to the butter 


i everal 


fat content is all right, and a move in the 
right direction. But the prices are far too 
low. And this schedule comes at a time when 


feed is the highest in years and soaring every 
when butter is higher than usual and 
cheese the highest it has been in 50 years. 
Recent cheese sales at a near by factory 
were 165g cents a pound. One year ago the 
ame factory sold at 13% cents a pound. 


week, 


Unfair Treatment Felt by Milkmen 


The dairymen feel that they are receiving 
unfair treatment. It is a well-known fact, 
and one of great meaning to the producers 
at this time, that factories which are making 
butter and cheese on the cec-operative plan, 
or that of local ownership and control, are 
receiving much higher prices with no worri- 
ment over barn scores, cooling of milk, or 
other nonsense of the sort. Occasionally a 
firm is found that pays a reasonable price for 
milk. For instance, there is the Howell con- 
densed- milk and cream company which oper- 
near Cuba and has a chain of plants 
from Hinsdale to Almond. This concern ships 
over 120,000 quarts a day to New York and 
makes cheese from their surplus. 

This company has just given notice that it 
will pay on a butter fat basis, but with far 
different prices on their schedules. Since 
May 16 this company has paid $1.40 for 100 


ates 



















Great Dissatisfaction with Milk Prices 


Producers of milk for liquid trade disgusted with present methods---Although butter and cheese are higher than 
ever milk prices are at the bottom---Butter fat payment all right but prices are at fault---Dairy speakers 
are taking the platform—Farmers must control their output---M. G. Feint, Cortland County, New York 


pounds on a 3% butter fat test, and with an 
additional 3 cents per 100 pounds for each 
one-tenth butter test. In other words, $1.55 
for 3.5 milk, for which the Borden company 
paid $1.11. Why this discrepancy in price 
when the latter company can well afford as 
much as any company? A number of dairy- 
men in Tioga county declare that they are 
going to sell their cows this fall and quit the 
business. They say there is a positive loss 
of money in producing milk at present prices, 
and that they might better use their land for 
crops or even let it lie idle. 


Dairymen Must Organize 


The only solution of the difficulty seems to 
be an organization of the dairymen by means 
of which they can insist on prices that will 
enable them to realize a reasonable profit. 


Whether this organization shall be local, 
country-wide or state-wide, remains to be 
worked out. <A group of farmers at East 


Honier, N Y, seem to be on the right road 
toward a solution of the difficulty. Insur- 
rection began when their dealer informed 
them they must cool their milk to 50 degrees, 
with a barn score of 68. An interesting ac- 
count of their operations was given by one 
of their committee, Howard Parker, at the 
June meeting of pomona grange in Cincin- 
natus, N Y. This was a representative gath- 
ering of leading farmers from all parts of 
the county and free discussion of the milk 
situation was entered into with interest by 
those present. By urgent request of other 
dairymen Mr Parker gave an account of what 
had been accomplished by his neighbors along 
the line of organization. 

He said that when their dealer offered 
them their choice between Borden prices, 
Sheffield prices, or what he could afford to 
give them, they decided it was time to ar- 
range for some means of securing something 
better than they could hope to expect from 
either. He clearly pointed out the necessity 
of the dairymen owning their own plant, that 
in every case they paid for it, often 20 times 
over, though someone else held the deed. 


Some Men Get Fat from Milk 


Always the profits of the business paid for 
the equipment, and within a few years often 
made millionaires out of the dealers. Take 

the case of the 

dealer at their 
neighboring factory 
about a mile away. 












Jersey Cattle Are Always Attractive, But Surroundings Count 


A few years ago, when he proposed to build 
up a milk business at Young’s Crossing, the 
farmers were afraid to trust him until he de- 
posited a certain sum in a federal bank as 
security. Now he has a large sum known to 
be the profits of the business. Mr Parker 
pointed out the fallacy of building a house 
for a man and giving him the deed of it. 
“Yet that,” he said, “is what the unorganized 
farmers all over the country are doing for 
the milk dealers. Organize, incorporate and 
name your own prices, or make up your 
product and secure reasonable prices that 
way.” 

As an instance of what has really been ac- 
complished by this new organization the 
speaker said they were to have $1.20 for the 
June milk, instead of the 94 cents a can offered 
by their dealer. They have rented an old 
cheese factory in the neighborhood for use 
until their own building can be constructed 
and are making butter and cheese. They are 
soon to build a fireproof building. 

G. H. Hyde, another prominent dairyman, 


recommended making the organization of 
Cortland dairymen include all sections of 
the county and strongly favored incorpora- 
tion. He recalled an attempt several years 


ago of Cortland dairymen to organize for the 
purpose of influencing prices. But they were 
not incorporated, there was nothing binding, 
and it eventually developed into the Cortland 
Holstein breeders’ association. He spoke of 
the great inconvenience to farmers of the 
prescribed cooling of milk, the uncalled-for 
early hours it necessitated for farmers living 
a distance from the station, and other annoy- 
ing features of the present regulations. 


Talking of Inspection 


In speaking of his own experience with the 
inspectors who insisted on his carrying out 
the regulations to the last detail, Mr Hyde 
said that he told them he produced good 
clean milk from a healthy, well-kept dairy, 
that it would be placed on the platform at 
a reasonable hour and at a temperature that 
suited his convenience, and that they could 
take it or leave it. This was his utimatum, 
and nothing further has been said. The milk 
has been taken with no further complaint. 
“The farmers,”’ said he, ‘“‘must demand their 
rights or go out of the business.” 

M. L. Smith of Marathon, N Y, told of the 
organization of the producers’ association 
in his home town. It had existed five years 
and had been of much good to the farmers. 
He believed that it was going to serve them 
even more satisfactorily in the near future, 
as the present contract would soon expire 
and farmers had arranged to be able to name 
their prices when the new one should be 
made, or else to handle their own product. 


He strongly favored local organization, but 


was doubtful of the policy of county 
organization. 
It was agreed by all that present low 


milk prices are all out of proportion to butter 
and cheese prices, and further steps will be 
taken soon to effect further organization of 
dairymen, either locally or for the county. The 
willingness of the Cortland county farm bureau 
to assist in marketing questions was referred 
to, and the greater need of this line of work, 
instead of that of increased production. It 
would seem that similar work all over the 
east must be accomplished soon, as few deal- 
ers will give adequate returns for milk unless 
forced to do so. 


War and Woolens—tThe president of the 
National association of wool manufacturers 
estimates that war emergency requirements 
for the contending areas means a consump- 
tion all the way from 200 to 600 million 
pounds of wool in a year. 
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Express Company Markets Food Products 


Fine work of one of the leading express companies in bringing producers and consumers together---Weekly lists of 
requirements and offerings published---New markets are sought and distribution equalized---Every express agent 
a delivery boy--Success depends on high grade products---Great future possible--By D. G. Mellor of New York 


hotels, 
consumers 


HE names of _ dealers, 
restaurants and other 
living in towns along our express 
lines are given to producers who are inter- 
ested in better markets. The names of pro- 
ducers are given to dealers and others who are 
anxious to secure more and better produce. 
This starts correspondence, followed by move- 
ment of fruit, vegetables, butter, eggs, ete, 
from the farm, not only to the large cities, 
but to many small towns that under ordinary 
circumstances would not receive any of the 
melons, peaches, berries, etc, grown practi- 
cally at their door. This results in a quick, 
cheap and very general distribution and mini- 
mizes the opportunity for glutted markets 
in which prices are often forced below the 
cost of transportation. 

Last July attention was called to the large 
crop of particularly fine peaches maturing in 
West Virginia. I went there and found the 
crop as reported. I drove many miles and 
and talked with farmers. A few large 
city markets seemed to be in their minds 
very generally. I felt that a very much 
wider market would be necessary if satis- 
factory results were to be obtained, and sug- 
gested that we would undertake to circularize 
our agents at all fair-sized towns on lines 
we operated east of Chicago and St Louis, 
tell our agents about the fine fruit, when it 
would begin to mature, and instruct them to 
call upon all dealers in their cities, advise 
them about the peaches, and leave with each 
dealer a list of the growers. 

This idea appealed to the leading orchard- 
ists, and the advice was sent out at once. In 
our circular we also called for information 
from our agents regarding the quantity and 
quality and maturing date of any locally 
grown peaches. These data opened up addi- 
tional opportunities for business, and gave 
advance information that enabled us to avoid 
oversupplying such districts and pointed out 
those offering the best market. We also asked 
our agents for the names of dealers in their 
city, and how many baskets of really fine 
peaches they thought they could sell daily. 
Data were compiled in convenient form and 
given to the growers. People at each end of 
the line began to write those at the other 
end; 2000 carloads of fruit moved to a very 
large number of markets and sold at good 
prices, much better than would have been 
possible had they gone to only a few markets. 
No glut occurred anywhere. Fine West Vir- 
ginia peaches were eaten in many towns that 
had heretofore had few or no peaches at all. 
Business acquaintances were started that 
will revive again each year. 





saw 


Moving Packages by Express 


Similar work was done to assist in mar- 
keting peach crops in other sections. We 
co-operated with farmers in southern Indiana 
along much the same lines and moved over 
160,000 packages of canialoups from points 
on a single railroad. The latest example of 
an express company’s usefulness comes from 
southern California. This season’s green 
peas were produced there early in March in 
large quantities for the first time. The grow- 
ers packed them in 65-pound sacks and gave 
them to the express to carry to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and other important. Pacific 
coast cities. When they arrived at their 
destination many of them were spoiled 
cause the sacks packed closely together shut 
off all ventilation, the became over- 
heated, and prices were seriously affected by 
their arrival in poor condition. 

The sacks were immediately banished, 
crates being substituted; racks were put into 
the cars; when the crates of peas were prop- 
erly packed on these air circulated freely and 
better results were secured. As an experi- 
ment, two refrigerator cars were loaded with 


be- 


peas 





the green peas and sent to Chicago, 2000 miles 


away. They arrived there in splendid condi- 
tion and were readily sold at: prices that 
netted the grower more than double what 


he could realize in California markets at that 
season Next season these early peas may 
find their way into eastern markets very gen- 
erally 

A great deal of work is also being done 
on the direct from farm to table idea. The 
are immense, but how far de- 
pends very largely on the interest others take 


possibilities 


The Farmer’s Fight 


is continuous. He must be ever 
ready to turn according as it is wet or 
dry, hot or cold. Whether he win or 
lose his stock must be fed. Emer- 
gency hay crops for next winter will 
be discussed at length in the June 26 
issue of American Agriculturist 


Next Week 


Quality in this movement is an abso- 
For this we must depend upon 
the producer. Our difficulty has been to find 
the up-to-date producer. We have found 
some, and their number is on the increase. 
When we find someone with good things to 
sell at fair prices, we tell interested con- 
sumers about it. Orders and cash are given 
to our agents, who send both to the agent 
at the producing point. The orders are 
promptly filled and shipped. All concerned 
are benefited. So far the number of con- 
sumers who like this marketing medium has 
been steadily gaining. 


in it. 
lute essential. 


From Farm to City Tables 


Each Monday morning we receive quota- 
tions at New York and many other important 
cities, on various kinds of produce. These 
prices hold good for the whole week. These 
data are tabulated and a weekly bulletin sent 
off each Monday to agents and to a consid- 
erable number of people who have asked for 
them. Against each kind of produce we show 
where it can be had, how it is packed. We 
also show the price in the country and the 
delivered. The latter is the country 
cost plus express charges. On butter from 
{ndiana points to New York city in 10-pound 
lots the express is 3 cents a pound; on 15 
dozen eggs it is 4 cents a dozen; on 30 dozen 
it is 3 cents a dozen. 

One creamery in Ohio is shipping 15 to 
i8 tons of butter a month as a result. Two 
in Indiana ship 10 or 12 tons each a month, 
their total capacity. Eggs are another com- 
modity that move in small lots direct from 
producer to consumer advantageously. Dur- 
ing the past year many shippers have of- 
fered to guarantee that all orders sent them 
for eggs will be filled with absolutely fresh 
stock. We have mentioned their station as 
one from which eggs may be had, some orders 


price 


result; then, if the shipper fulfills his obliga- 
tion, satisfied patrons send repeat orders: 
they ask for the name of the shipper and 


begin ordering directly. They increase the 
quantity, tell-friends about the quality, and 
eventually we are asked to discontinue men- 
tioning such stations in our regular weekly 
bulletin because they have secured so many 
regular customers they cannot consider new 
ones. 

Usually eggs in 15 or 30-dozen cases can be 
had for 5 to 10 cents a dozen less than the 
retail city price. Many families cannot use 
a large quantity of either butter or eggs at 





one time. 
who put up 10 pounds of butter and 10 dozen 
eges in one package, or any other quantity 
that will better suit requirements, but less 
will not be economical. Recently a chicken 
has been added to such combinations and the 
popularity. 


For such people we have shippers 


packages are increasing in 

Apples and things everyone 
buys. In large cities live largely in 
flats in which there is little space suitable 
for storing fruit or vegetables. For that rea- 
son they are generally bought in small quan- 
tities, a few quarts at a time at high prices. 
This condition has given us a great deal of 
business. Farmers are putting up bushel 
boxes of either apples or potatoes, also boxes 
containing a half bushel of each. At 10 cents 
a quart at retail a would cost $3.20. 
Good potatoes have delivered in New 
York all winter by package express for about 
$1 a bushel and apples to $1.50. 
Thirty tons of honey were shipped in small 
lots during the fall and winter of 1913-4, 
from one station in Michigan. This success- 
ful movement resulted in production of 
40 tons last season, which was easily disposed 
of. Ham and bacon, maple sugar and syrup, 
country sausages, fancy buckwheat 
flour, dressed poultry, either by itself or in 
combination boxes with eggs and butter, are 
popular. 


potatoes are 


people 


bushel 


been 


from $1 


the 


cheese, 


CARE OF YOUNG FOALS 


About two weeks after the colts are born I 
put the mares at light work again. I leave 
the colts in the barn in a clean box stall, 
freshly bedded down with clean straw. Once 
in each half day I bring the brood mare ia 
out of the field to let the colts suck. This 
does not take very much time. Great care 
should be taken not to let the colts suckle 
while she is too hot and sweaty, however, 
for heated milk will scour the foals. It will 
cause them to lose their appetites and not 
grow well. By following this method I teach 
my colts to eat grain and other feed quite 
early, and by feeding the mother well she 
will not lose any flesh and will give a good 
flow of rich milk. This is a great aid in de- 
veloping and growing the colt. 

Beginning about January 1 I shelte. _ay 
mares in the barn every night and give them 
a feed of corn, oats and hay for supper and 
the same ration in the morning. Then 1 
turn them out in the stalk field for exercise 
and let them get whatever they find in the 
field. On rainy days, in the winter time, or 
days that are stormy, I keep the mares in 
Shelter and feed them well. My brood mares 
look well all the year around. I am having 
good success with pure-bred Percherons. 


Feather Pulling Cured—D. R., New York: 
Feather eating is a vice which fowis acquire 
most frequently when they lack something to 
occupy their time. It is not unknown even 
where fowls have free range. The first thing 
is to discover the offender. Unless the fowls 
so destructive are of special value it is best 
to kill them for the table. When this is not 
advisable, they shouid be made to work more 
for their living. Instead of feeding cut bone 
or lean meat in chunks, let them pick the 
meat from bones on which it has partially 
dried, or hang up strips of dried, hard meat 
which they will pick. The idea should be to 
divert attention long enough to make the 
fowl forget the habit. The cure consists in 
removing the worst offenders and giving the 
others exercise. Bits of wire fastened in 
the mouth were formerly recommended and 
are still used somewhat. These are inserted 
so the wire passes through the upper man- 
dible at the nostril and through the beak, 
which it prevents from being tightly closed. 
Thus the fowl cannot grasp a feather. Edges 
of upper mandible may be trimmed. 















Current Pictures of Human 


A short story tells their meaning, also their relationship to your 


own life 










































Photo International 
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nited States Ambassador - " > Germa Ambassador 
Berlir John Dircks —_ his family of 26 children and grandchildren t Washingtor 
Arriving at New York from Belgium wa one, enroute to their new home Western far 
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Farmine-Stricken Mexicans Getting Corn 


News Service 













Farmer's Wife Returning to Her War-Ruined Home 





= gover stores in Vera Cruz Food is very scarce at hig in some parts On many farms within war zones, all buildings are destroyed, live stock killed, the able 
of Mexico y ranches are net being cultivated ; their liv « has been driven or sodied 3 in armies or dead, but crops are being cared for by women and children 
old off Presi dent Wilson demands that the 100,000 peop ing factions 
om pose th eir troubles so that ti other 16,000,000 people r have food and peace 






Mexico will be obliged to import grain and liv 
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gricul Iture and domestic science, will 
our state colleges this month. 


Washing Up 

yraduating class ‘at Colorado agri 
Thousands of young people, trained 
come out of 
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First Arnerican to Fall at Vera Cruz 





George Poinsett, able seaman of the 
men erected this mon nt in Hillside 
hia, and dedicated it on Memorial day 
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This Year-Old Lion as a Pet 



















































































Copyright International News Service 


International flag proposed for the one 
naval police already favored by many neutral nations. 
that may do away with all other navies and insure peace 
of theseas. Designed by Sarah Wilson, who stands behind 
it, great granddaughter of Betsy It is held by Mr. 
Peters, assistant secretary U.S. navy, and by Mr. Blanken 
burg. mayor of Philadelphia: at rear. delegates to Pan 
American financial conference. Photo at June 1 conference 
ir dependence hall. Philadelphia — 139th anniversary 
nial meeting which led to Declaration of Independence 
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nt fer sale to parks, museums, etc., or for fur. for bravery 
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re s with Mr. Sould's children in his backyard. Imports . In Such Trenches 
of wild animals have ceased, prices much higher. Some A Russian Joan of Arc as this. sometimes with water or mud to the {hip. ‘much 
fa nake fancy [profits on wild animals bred in con- Col. Kokovtseva, recently awarded Cross of St. George of the figh ting is done on the western front Think of 


has been twice wounded while fighting. it in winter! 
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Stock Interests 


Hothouse or Early Lambs 
AEFRED M, WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 

With more than 20 years’ experience 
raising hothouse or early lambs, I am 
convinced that there are few pay- 
ing propositions on the average upland 
farm as raising early lambs, if they 
are properly cared for. The past sea- 
son has been one of the paying 
seasons in my experience. I had 35 
ewes, a less number than usual, but 
raised 44 lambs out of 47. Two died 
at‘ lambing time and one when about 
ready for market. 

I sold 20 lambs the first of April, 
12-about May 1. The 32 brought an 
even $164. The other 12 lambs will be 
carried over and the best ewe lambs 
kept for breeders. Two ewes failed 
to breed. Of 13 lambs carried over 
from last year four were kept for 
breeders. The total amount of sales 
of nine yearlings,, one ewe, the 32 
lzmbs and wool was $292. 

Last year the first lot of lambs 
brought $6.82 each, but there were 
not as many lambs in proportion to 
the ewes as this year, hence the clear 
gain was not as much. About three 
tons of clover hay, three loads of rag 
weed hay and corn stover made up the 
roughage. The concentr were 
wheat bran, linseed meal and inferior 
corn, The lambs were given full feed of 


0 


as 


best 


ates 


this mixture during February, March 
and Aprii. I Know nothing better to 
feed sheep than the partly moldy 
ears af corn. I had a prime lot 


of lambs. The object in view in feed- 
ing is to get the best results at least 
cost. There is where the clear gain 
comes in. 

In one corner of the sheep stable 
a room 10 feet square is boarded off 
in which a constant supply of wheat 
bran, linseed meal and corn is kept to 
which the lambs have access at will; 
also some choice clover hay. The 
lambs enter their room through an 
opening which is too small to let a 
ewe pass through. 

‘The top market price for early 
lambs, this season, was 15 cents a 
pound during April at Pittsburg. Ship- 
pers could easily afford to give 12 
cents or better. To my notion, January 
is an ideal time for lambs to be 
dropped. A lamb ready for market 
in January or February 1, will not or- 
dinarily bring much of a price, as the 
market is not at its best until near 
Easter. A lamb born in March is too 
late to get in on a good market. Us- 
ually a rapid decline in price in 
by May 15. 

J am frequently asked, 
opinion, is the best breed 
breed good excepting 
wrinkly Merinos. Dorsets 
monly considered the best 
their lambs are blockier 
‘mothers are docile and good milkers. 
There more in the care and man- 
agement than there is in the breed. A 
lots of lambs that have done well 
ought to average 45 pounds or more 
when they average (0 days old 
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Controlling Animal Disease—tIn the 
May 10 circular of the federal depart- 


ment of agriculture the authorities 
are still making themselves believe 
the best way to control foot and 
mouth disease is to slaughter right 
and left, as was done in the present 


outbreak, It is cited that in 1911 Ger- 
many had 7% million animals af- 
fected with the disease, and that it 
was impossible there to gain control 
by killing stock. It is further. men- 
tioned that since the mortality is com- 
paratively low, the seriousness of the 
disease from an economic standpoint 
is not thoroughly recognized. ‘An 
animal, though apparently completely 
recovered, may suffer a relapse, and 
as in the case of so-called typhoid 
carriers may also continue for months 
to be a.source of danger to all other 
stock. Great Britain has succeeded in 
stamping it out by the slaughter 
method in all recent.invasions, but. on 
the continent it is.chronic in many 
countries.” This does not fully agree 
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established with 
herd at Chicago, 
disease was completely 
stamped without killing, and it 
was impossible to pass it along to well 
animals, 
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Cow Testing Associations 


The Knox county (O) cow testing 
association work was started May 19 
by S. B. Skidmore, the tester. The 
tester has taken a special course in 
this line of work at the Ohio state 
university, the only place in the Unit- 
ed States where special preparation 
for work of this kind is given The 
Knox county association has 26 mem- 
bers and 360) cows on test. The dairy- 
men of this county are among the 
most progressive dairymen of the 
state. The association is planning for 
a big outdoor field day during the 
summer. The members expected to 
have a basket picnic, exhibits of cat- 
tle, speeches and a general discussion 
of dairy subjects by well-known dairy 
experts, 

Each of the five cow testing asso- 


ciations in 
of field day 
sociation 


Jhio is planning some 
for the summer. One 
planning an automobile 
tour of of their various mem- 
bers as a preliminary big picnic. 
Considerable interest has been aroused 
all over the in the work of cow 
testing associations and in fall or- 
ganizations will be effected in a num- 
ber of places 
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Our Veterinary Adviser 
Sucks Herself—J. WwW. H., 
York, has a five-year-old cow 
sucks herself quite frequently. 
prevent this the best scheme 
have her wear a halter, the 
band of which is filed with sharp 
spikes or spurs. I doubt if smearing 
the teats with bad tasting substances 
would accomplish any good, yet a 
mixture of fish oil and bitter aloes 
might be tried; this could be washed 
off before milking and should not 

affect the milk. 


New 

that 

To 

is to 
nose 


H., Long Island, 
ering from a ringboné 
legs, and he asks for 
itement made as to 
growths or how long 
growing, that it is 
definitely just whaf 
be best On gen- 
eral principles there but one 
satisfactory remedy, which is firing 
and blistering, by a competent practi- 
tioner. If of long standing and o 
large growth no treatment will be of 
any great value. 


Ringbones 
has a horse suff 
on both front 
remedy. No st 
the size of the 
they have been 
dificult to state 
treatment would 
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is 


sO 
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in Calves 
This an 
infection 
rough the navel a 
oken, at 


White 
West Virginia: 
disease, and the 
trance th 
the cord is br 
after. Not 


scours 


: 
infectious 
gains en- 
the time 
birth or shortly 
hing seems to work satis- 
factorily as a remedy: about all that 
can done prevent occur- 
rence by ligaturing (tying) the cord 
with a strong, clean thread as close 
to the body as possible, after wash- 
ing with antiseptic solution. Af- 
ter tying, the end of the cord should 
be painted with tincture of iodine 
All calf pens should be thoroughly 
cleaned out and disinfected, walls 
and floors. If above suggestions are 
followed carefully th will be no 
difficulty in getting rid this trouble. 
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be is to its 


some 
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Slimy Milk 
and P. F. V. 
cow that occasionally 
This occurs without swelling in the 
udder or other noticeable symptom. 
This is due to an inflammation of the 
udder, probably caused by too heavy 
feed or possibly too extreme activity 
of the milk secreting glands. In either 
case, if feeding grain, cut it down con- 
siderably for a time and give in feed 
in morning a heaping’ teaspoonful 
of saltpeter, and once a day bathe 
the udder with hot water, massaging 
it well. Keep up this treatment for 
a week or._10 days. There should be 
no danger in using the milk. 


e. &., 


New 


Virginia, 
York, each has a 
gives slimy milk. 


st 








A Connecticut manufacturer has 
obtained an erder for saddlery 
buckles and similar hardware to the 
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TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send me his name and 
$1.25. and I will deliver pre- 
paid to your address a half- 
gallon can of COW-EASE and 
SPRAYER for applying. For 
West of Missouri River and 
for Canada, above Trial Offer, 
$1.50. 


ing 


my 











if not satisfied. 
you have for using COW-EASE ? 
M. ELTON VOSE, Assistant Treasurer. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF COW-EASE, Esras.isxep 1840 






American Agriculturist 


UF aie are ge, heap 
COW-EASE 


will positively keep flies off cattle and horses, and 


increase the flow of milk in flytime enough to make it 
a mighty good investment for you to use it. No matter 
how hot and sticky the day, or how thick the flies are, 
your cows can feed in peace with nothing to do but 
make milk. 
I Originated Cow-Ease 15 Years Ago 
and I know what it will do. 
monials from dairymen and stock owners all over the 
country, but instead of giving you these, I give 
absolute personal guarantee that if COW-EASE will 
not do what I say, and does not prove profitable for 
you, I will give you- your money back through your 
dealer. 
It is absolutely hart nless, does not gum the hair or 
blister the skin and t 
to get near it. 
stock, spray it around the barn. 


I have unsolicited testi- 


u my 


All I ask is that you try it once. 


here is not a fly living who wants 
Spray COW-EASE lightly over your 
Keep the germ-carry- 
flies out. 


Just try it once on my recommendation and remember 


personal guarantee that you get your money back 
What stronger recommendation could 





















amount of $1,500,000. 








PAGES 


VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 


OF 





FREE 6 


ailments that horses are subject to. 
you how to treat them at home, how 
feed and care for them properly. 


HORSE BOOK 


Write today for your copy of Dr. Lesure’s 
Horse Book. Describes all the common 
Tells 


Read 
every word of it, then you'll understand 
the principle back of Dr. Lesure’s 
Veterinary Remedies and why they 
have been so successful for 35 years. 


Dr. J. G. LESURE 


143 Winchester Street, Keene, N. H. 

















KILLS ALL Ticks 


and keeps SHEEP free from fresh 
Used on 250 million sheep annually. 
quantity and quality of wool. 
ance and condition rd oo. 
ply you send $1.76 f $2 packet 
trated booklet on Ticks’ sent ines ‘2 
post card brings it. Address 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 


136 W. Huron St. Chicago, ti. 


to 











Booklet 





Free 











can be bought by any horseshoer. 
blacksmith use them? Fix the 
Trade Mark in your mind so as to 
be sure. It means for zoe = ees 
firmer, more economical shoe- 
ing. Not cheapest regardless of CHECKED 
quality, but the best nail at a fair HEAD 
price. The nail that does not fail. 





Genuine ‘Capewell Nails 


Does 






NEGLECT 
WLI Ruin 
Your Horse \j 







your 









Sold on 
Its Merits 
| SEND TODAY for ordibary cases, 
AGENTS we Postpaid on receipt of price Svan 





WANTED 4£_* Write for descriptive bookle 















LINED, chain hanging and flexible, 


| FRE 


} saving barn equipment. 


sre made of high carbon steel, WOOD 


full line of Sanitary Stalls, including 
Harris New Adjustable, stands for — 
cow comfort. Economical, easily installed 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ro 
scribes our c omalete line of labor- 
V rite for it today. 


HARRIS MFG. CO., Box 70 Salem, Ohio 


MNMERAL WEAVE BEMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
Veterinary College 


Offers a Three Years’ Course In Veterinary Soience 
Complying with all the requirements of the 8. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Established 1897 * In- 
corporated under State law. Governed by Board of 
Trustees. Write for Free Catalog. 

167 LOUIS STREET. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Our 














Hogs, Shee 
and is sent 





207 W. Huroa 


‘ai ” 
Worm Destruction 
tells how to destroy worms in 
and Horses 
ree on request. 
WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS 
Street, Chicago, bi 


CATALOG FREE 


Send far our new. and elaborately illustrated catalog. 128 
pages, 5x8 inches, containing detailed descriptions of up- 
— ‘of 500 practical modern books covering every 

of agriculture. This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave.. New York, i. ¥, 
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the best of 


initely and 
particulars 
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pigeon 


crease in the 
made of perf. 


Dealer. 






replaces Cottonseed and Linseed Oil Meal. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vi 
and’! wr, and show a wonder: 


and Grain Products 
raises poultry to give them a trial. 
If he does 





Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in 


It contains 47% Protein and Fat and 
It keeps indef- 
costs less than cornoroats. Free Sample and full 
upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


condition. 


rous 
ul in- 
production. They are 
ly proportioned mixtures of Grains 
cts. We wart every person who 
Ask your 
not handle same write us his 
name and address. 


ONTINENTAL CEREAL CO. 


















June 19, 1915 
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.. Home Butter Making point. I find that I must not hold the 
e cream too long and at too high tem- T TY of cream that no COST since while a De Laval } 
y BAD FLAVORS—-CREAM NEEDS SPECIAL CARE perature before churning. I think this QUAN ] other separator cream separator may cost ! 
il —COOLING APPARATUS NECESSARY-—— jis the main cause of most of the bad il _ letel tieue a little more than a poor one to be- { 
~ER DISTRIBUTION OF SALT AND | and especially during the ws will recover completely, particu s —— on Pp 
c PROPER 2 SAL* : vutter and especially during the warm larl d he hard conditions in with it will last from ten to 
RKING OF IT MPORTANT—BY hs, At bes ill have ac arly under the harder = 
rc WORKING OF BUTTER 1 months, At best I wi lave a churn- f d eee twenty years, while other separa- | 
CLARENCE R, WEIDLE OF ERIE COUN- jing of butter once in a while that isn’t es “ b 
-. t » Prag semana nm Gain’ aaa ae ot wenn wo a | tO ent ot and require to be re- | 
c TY, quite as gooc avore as he rest, u QUALITY placed in from one to five years. 
S$ In my experience the most critical I try hard not to have any great va- denced by DeLaval | 
c time I have found in making high- riation in the flavor. At this time of butter _always scoring highest in PROFIT in more and better 
* class butter is during the summer and_ the year, and when the weather makes every important contest. cream, with less labor 
fall. I find that I must bé more par- such ure changes from cool to real BOR in every way over any and effort, every time milk is put 
c ticular in all the little details of butter warm temperatures, it keeps one LA gravity system, and through the machine, twice a day, 
Kk making during this time, else my but- #®uessing sometimes to take proper also over any pte separator by or 730 times a year for every year 
d ter will get off in flavor instead of care of the cream, a. s b ° 1 or the separator lasts. 
, é i hse turning easier, being simpler, easier 
having the sweet, nutty flavor that I The floor of my cellar is cemented on Geen end couse no adiust- es 
think first-class butter should have. I and the walls whitewashed. I keep he equiring J SATISFACTION which is 
am very particular to have my dairy the cream in the cellar during” the om. no small 
utensils properly washed and scalded summer months, I have a homemade TIME by hours over any gravity consideration, and can only come 
and especially the cream separator. It cooling tank arranged in one corner system, and as well over from knowing you have the best \ 
is my rule to wash the separator after of the cellar and a pump arranged at any other separator by reason of separator, and being sure you are 
each run. It isn’t much of a task, one end of the tank, which is piped to greater capacity and the same rea-__at all times accomplishing the best 
a either, to do this for I have found -the house well. This pump is used sons that save labor. possible results. 
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that by washing after each run it for pumping cool well water from the m 
washes so much easier, because the well into this tank. The tank, which Easy p th se g | 
contents that naturally accumulate is about 5 feet long 15 inches wide and to rove e savin s 


inside the bowl have not had time to 
edhere to the bowl parts, as they do 
when washing is done only once a 
Gay. In this way my separator bowl 
is always in nice shape, and there is 
no danger of getting a lot of harmful 
bacteria into the cream from the sep- 
arator bowl which may finally get in- 
to the butter. I had my last cream 
separator four years and it has always 
been washed twice a day. 

I have the milk separated as soon 
as possible after milking, while it is 
yet warm and before it has time to 
absorb bad flavors. 
cream from the separator to be emp- 
tied into the cream cans until it is 
cooled and then at each time that the 
cream is emptied into the cream cans 
the whole amount of cream is thor- 
oughly stirred to mix the new cream 
with the old. I have found that if I 
do not do this that the cream does 
not keep well for the reason that the 
butter fat rises to the top of the 
cream and the milk or light cream in 
the lower part of the can sours and 
thickens too quickly and sometimes 
causes white specks in the butter. 

Ripening the Cream 

From my experience in butter mak. 
ing I think that the proper ripening 
of the cream has more to do with 
making good butter than any other 


I do not allow the, 


18 inches high, was made from sound 
planed cucumber boards put together 
with draw bolts and painted on both 
sides, There is a hole in one end near 
the bottom which allows the water to 
be drained from the tank into the 
cellar drain. I keep my cream in cans 
placed in this tank and as much water 
from the well is pumped into the 
tank as the cans will allow without 
floating. The more cream there is in 
the cans the more water can be 
pumped into the tank. This water is 
renewed as often as seems necessary 
to keep the cream from ripening too 
fast until churning day. The water 
in the tank is not renewed the day 
before churning. The cream cans are 
removed from the water to allow the 
temperature of the cream to rise and 
‘the cream to finish ripening. 

I churn my cream twice a week, 
every third and fourth day. The 
three-day run causes no trouble, but 
sometimes the four-day run seems a 
little long in real warm weather. I 
tyave found that when cream is thor- 
oughly ripened it is somewhat 
thicker and when it has had proper 
care it has a rich, clean flavor. If the 
flavor of the cream is good at this 
time I expect good butter, for the 
the flavor of the butter much depends 
upon the fiavor of the cream at churn- 

[To Page 11.] 
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A Little Helper on the Farm 


The best part of the farm is child life. 


The laugh of happy 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportu- 


nity to prove to any prospective buyer. If you don’t know the nearest 
e Laval agency simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


| 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. | 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 

















one Year to Pantene 















ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. (= 
2218 Marshall Bivd. cHICAGCO 


Bigger Profits— Milkmen 


nerease your business, save timeand work 
—ippenl! terective satiafacti d 
pe 2m 








with an e 
Parsons “Low-Down” Milk Wagon 
Pays for itself in one year. Write for 

Sy catalog A and photos. 
TheParsonsWagonCo. ,3-23MainSt. , Eariville,W.Y. 
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Easily erect 












They are guaranteed not to crack or col- 

lapse, are storm- and fire-proof. Keep ensilage 

in most wholesome condition. 

farmers praise the“ZYRO” Silo—pronouncing it 
3 


“THE MOST PRACTICAL SILO MAD 


Made of exceptionally pure, sust-cosisting galvanized iron. 

e with most common tools, 
of convenient size for easy handling. Doorg cannot shrink 
or swell, hence are absolutely air-tight. 
For other exclusive ‘‘ZYRO’’ points geb 


of Metal Silo Facts FREE ; 


Fully describes the unique advantages of “ZYRO"” Metal Slios and shows them 6.8 
&t work on many finefarms Gladly sent on request. Write a post card today. 
Ohio 


Canton Culvert & Silo Co., Box 240 Canto 
















A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
fully guaranteed, a new, well made, 
easy running, perfect skimming separator 
for $15.95. Skims warm or cold milk, 
making heavy or light cream. The bowl 
is a sanitary marvel; casily cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Different from this picture, which illus. 
trates our large capacity machines. Weste 
ern orders filled from Western 
points. Whether your dairy is large or 
Small write for our handsome free catalog. 


Address: ‘ 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Box 4052 Bainbridge, N. Y¥. 


E positively teach you at home by mail to earn 


$25 to $60 weekly as Chauffeur or Repairman. 

Stadents assisted to positions. Best system, low- 

est price. Models Furnished. Write for free k. 

PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL 66-H-Beaver Street, New York 















Many prominent 


Sections are 
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HOCKING 


VALLEY 


BLOWER ENSILAGE CUTTER 


The Hocking Valiey Blow- 
er Ensilage Cutter is equal, 
in every respect, to any Silo 
Filler made, and superior 
to any other in many ways. 
It is strong, durable, free 
from breakage, guaranteed 
against ‘‘blowing up,'’ is 
light of draft and has 
unusual capacity. Write 









children is the best home music; one of the greatest pleasures of life 
is the companionship of a little child. Give the farm boys.and girls 
a chance. The young child brought up with pets will love animals 
all his life. He will, too, be more sympathetic, more kindly, more 
filled with love of God and man, and of nature’s plants and animals. 
Children will not trouble you long. Nothing grows so fast as children. 
A happy childhood is the richest gift we can provide the little ones 
that come to cheer our lives and to bless our homes. 


for illustrated circular and 
name and address of near- 
est general agent. 


Hocking Valley Mfg. Co. 
Lancaster, Ohio 
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Making Certified Milk 








I am receiving many letters con- 
cerning certified milk, and it may be 
worth while 

to say a word 

in these col- 

umns. Certified 

milk is clean 

raw milk; that 

is, it is as clean 

and free from 

danger as mod- 

ern science and 

human labor 

can make it. 

Not all of this 

kind of milk is 

called certified 

milk. A few 

Hi. -E, COOK dealers and pro. 


ducers have succeeded in developing a 
market without using the word certi- 
fied, which is, by the way, a legal term, 
fhe demand for this clean milk has 
very largely developed during the past 
five years. The amount, however, is 
amali and represents only a small per 
cent of the whole amount: consume ~ 


What is it, and how is it? The stat 
Jaw of New York provides that the 
Medical society of any county may 
Pame a milk commission and em- 
Power this commission to make rules 
and regulations controtling the feed- 
img and care of the animals, their 
health, per cent of fat in the milk, the 


sanitary conditions of the buildings on 


the farm and the surroundings, and 
methods of handling, bottling and 


shipping of the milk, 

In a very general way 
are quite uniform, and are: Tuber- 
culin tested. cows, 4% milk, and a 
bacteria count under 10,000 colonies 
per cubic centimeter. 

Are these standards too high? No. 
(an anyone make certified and come 
within these limitations? No. Is it? 
and can it be made a profitable busi- 
mess by everyone who feels inclined 
to venture? No. Should the business 
be encouraged by consumers, dealers 
and producers? Yes. Is the milk 
Safer and better than average market 
milk pasteurized? Yes. Are the un- 
derlying principles of its production 
sound and is it to be a permanent 
business? Yes. Am I warranted in 
answering these questions? 

Let me tell you about it and you can 
draw your own conclusions, I have 
been a student of the business for a 
long time, but my experience is only 
two years old. Two years of experience 
by the way is worth a lifetime of so- 
called study and observation, if one is 
looking for facts. 

My present viewpoint and expe- 
rience is about like this: Like any 
other business which is not protected 
by law or patents someone financially 


these rules 


interested must be in command. It 
is the old story of the eye of the 
master. 


I would not advise anyone to enter 
the game for profit if he is absolutely 
and wholly dependent upon employed 


labor. It is not because capable men 
cannot be found, but the business as 
presently organized cannot in most 


cases stand the strain of administra- 
tive salaries that men must have who 
are big enough and efficient enough to 
make good. 

Every business man knows that the 
accumulation of little things in and 
of themselves not worth mentioning 
are responsible for success or failure. 
In my own case the business is being 
conducted by my son-in-law, W. H. 
Blodgett, Jr, and the farms are known 
as the Cook-Blodgett farms and we 
are both financially interested, other- 
wise I should not have started the 
business. I am placing administration 
first, as the reader will observe, 


No Place for Disease 


The next problem of importance is 
animal disease, tuberculosis and udder 
troubles. Bovine tuberculosis is now 
under theoretical control. 

Veterinarians and experienced prac- 
tical men know that the disease must 
come by infection and that a herd can 


ht ii 
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be kept fre if no infection is per- 
mitted TI theol which is sound 
and the practices which have devel- 
oped do not always run. parallel. 
Means of infection have not all been 
observed even by the most diligent 
which has thrown a certain amount 
of mystery around the control. 

However, I feel quite sure that the 
following voices the best that is known 
te date. Certified farms should be 
quarantined against the introduction 
of live stock, and animals annually 
tested with tuberculin Every cow 
should be born, fed and kept upon the 
farm or farms associated. If any milk 
is fed not produced upon the farms 
from »ws known to be free from 
tuberculosis it should be pasteurized 
by heating to 145 degrees for 30 min- 
utes or 185 degrees by the flash meth- 
od before using. Such a plan seems 
hard, because of a general habit of 
trading and buying. We have grown 
up to understand that in trade there 
is profit. It is, however, not difficult 
when the organization has once be- 
come adjusted and the habit formed, 
A wise veterinarian recently said to 
me that quarantine could be made as 
safe as tuberculin; a bit radical but 
pretty nearly sound, Both working 
together will certainly complete the 
circle, 

Udder troubles are even more diffi- 
cult to control than tuberculosis be- 
cause of constitutional weaknesses of 
udder tissue, harsh milking and injury 
from the animal herself, or of one 
near by. Physiological troubles caused 
by weak digestion, occasional over- 
feeding tending to low vitality among 


large producers, and very many other 


minor matters that every dairyman 
knows and understands 

Very fortunately all of these 
troubles are much less common in a 
certified herd than in the average 
market milk herd The caretaker 
makes it a business and the cows get 
uniform care each day The general 
sanitation of animals, floors, hands of 
milkers, etc, etc, is also a very potent 
safeguard, 

The fourth — problem is the 
production of home-grown feeds, It 
is placed last and yet ‘from a financial 
standpoint it is first. The only chance 
for the milk production business in 
the east, either certified or any other 
kind, is from the growing of the feeds 
at home or the production of some 


soil cash 
centrates., 

After a market 
before business begins. Furthermore, 
certified milk making is one of the 
most exacting farm operations known 


crop which will buy the con- 


must be found 


hl 
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today, requiring good business and 
technical skill and a type of men who 
are able to get their vacations while 
at work Even after these problems 
have been considered the comparison 
of certified to average market milk 
pasteurized is aS mountain spring 
water to average river water boiled.— 
[H. EB. Cook. 
Jottings from the Farmers 

It is no mere theory that a canning 
business can be developed on the farm 
and that it is practical in many cases. 
Not only is it useful in taking care of 
the seconds and low-class fruit, but it 
is of special value at times when the 
market is flooded with fresh fruit or 
in case of fruit that is hard to ship 
any distance Last summer in a lo- 
cality where there are many small 
fruit farms there was a large crop of 
peaches, The local market was flood- 
ed and many of the farmers, not hav- 
ing shipping facilities, let a good share 
of the fine peaches go to waste. They 


should have done what another farm- 
er under similar conditions did with 
his cherries, He found that he could 
not get enough for fresh cherries to 
pay for picking, and so he had them 
canned, later disposing of them at 50 
cents a quart. This method has an- 
other great advantage in that none of 
the fruit need be wasted. That which 
is perfect in size and shape may be 


canned whole. The rest Gan well be 
utilized in jellies, jams, butters or pre- 
serves.—[Miss H. 8. Clark, New York. 





Few farmers seem to realize the 
relationship that exists between a 
proper balance of forest land and cul- 
tivated land to insure reasonably per- 
manent crop conditions that are fa- 
vorable to to say nothing of 
the intrinsic value of trees in other 
ways, Public interest among farmers 
is at so low an ebb that it would be 
dificult to get a corporal’s guard to 
attend a meeting on forestry in the 

erage neighborhood. Growers are 


success, 


trying vainly to work successfully, 
deep and often stony hillsides which 
would be better if planted to trees. 
Thus would erosion be prevented 
while moisture would be conserved 
for use in the more cultivated land 
below. A great part of the land in 
Pennsylvania is not suited to profit- 
able cultivation.—[R. P. Kester, Bucks 
County, Pa, 

Why cannot farmers have their 


dooryards adorned with some unusual 

? Why must there always be the 
same Shrubbery, farm after farm, to 
be noticed as we journey along. Quite 
a pleasant deviation was observed the 
other day, when I saw a front yard 
with magnolia trees of the hardy va- 
rieties in full bloom. The blooms were 
as white as those of the wild dogwood 


rees 
tr 


and on their erect, supporting limbs, 
certainly threw an air of attractive- 
ness around the home.—[Cyrus T. 
Fox, 





The crop of great properties and of 
great possible productivity is the tree 
crop. Wherever you find tree crops, 
you get land of high value and ca- 
pable of producing the greatest crops 
in the world. The greatest amount of 
fruit that can be produced by any crop 
is produced by the tree crop today. 
The tree is the most efficient means of 
utilizing some kinds of land which we 
cannot now utilize.—[Prof J. Russell 
Smith, Pennsylvania 
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Origin of Orpington Breed 

A, J, STREETT, HARFORD COUNTY, MD 

The Orpington breed is one of the 
best general purpose breeds in Amer- 
ica today. It was originated in Eng- 
land a number of years ago by Wil- 
liam Cook, who lived in County Kent 
near the village of Orpington, from 
which the breed took its name. The 
Buff and White varieties are possibly 
the most popular types in this county. 
My experience has been that there 
no practical difference except in color. 
Orpington fowls are the largest, 
smooth shanked birds in existence, the 
standard weight of cock being 10 
pounds, hen eight pounds, cockerel 
eight pounds and pullet six. 

They are splendid winter layers, and 
are specially adapted to this country, 
where they easily adapt themselves to 
climatic changes. Vigor, which is 
necessary for birds in hot climates 
where ticks and fleas abound, is an 
outstanding characteristic. [In Africa 
I have seen Orpington fowls lay every 
day, even when covered with these 
pests, They even continue to lay 
when other breeds such as Plymouth 
Rock, Wyandotte, White Leghorn and 
Minorca died off rapidly. They do 
equally well when adapted to cold 
regions. Hens and pullets have aver- 
aged 26 eggs each a month at Arch- 
angel in the north of Russia on the 
White sea and also at places in north- 
ern Canada. I believe them one of 
the best table fowls there is, 

Single Comb Buff Orpington fowls 
were produced from Buff Cochin 
foundation stock, Golden-Spangled 
Hamburg cocks and Dark Dorking 
hens of good size were mated and 
crossed with this breed. Many of the 
pullets were reddish brown. The 
Hamburg breed was selected because 
the fowls laid more eggs than any 
breed then in existence. The Dorking 
breed was used to get length of breast. 
The Cochin breed supplied the desired 
size of body and great winter laying 
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The Blizzard is the tried and true cutter for the 


farm. leg strong, 
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Runs steady as @ clock. 
years. Repair expense 


Write for latest Blizzard catalog—and see 


your dealer today. 


The Joseph Dick Mfg. 
Box 15, Canton, Ohio 
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Green Mountain Silo 
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Corn F nrc 


the most convenient, 
i dura ble, profitable 
™ silo on the market. 
Uncle Sam uses Hard- 
li] er Silos. 


TT] 1 HARDER MPG. Co. 
| (in Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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construction, air-tight 
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i» 112 Maim St., Lincaville, Pe. 








qualities. After several years of care- 
ful breeding the Single Comb Buff Or- 
pington was a distinct breed. 

The Single Comb White Orpington 
was produced by mating White Leg- 
horn cocks to Black Hamburg pullets. 


[To Page 9.] 
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Horticulturists Start Season 


The summer field day season in New 
Jersey was opened on June 9 by the 
New Jersey state horticultural society, 
which held its ninth summer meeting 
at the Seabrook farms, near Bridge- 
ton in Cumberland county, N J. The 
gathering was one of the largest of its 


kind ever held in the state, and the 
1000 members, their families and 
friends who were present, are enthu- 
siastic over the growth, success and 
general interest in meetings which 
have attended the society in the last 


few years. The inspiring 1914 summer 
meeting of the association, held at the 


John H. Barclay farm in Burlington 
county a year ago, was a stimulus for 
last week’s gathering. Many farmers 
came in automobiles from distant 
parts of the state, while those less 
fortunate were met at the nearest 


railroad station by cars from the Sea- 


brook farm. The long string of auto- 
mobiles, which when congregated at 
the farms numbered about 200 cars, 
was an exceptional sight. 


During the last year and half, the 


society has included vegetable inter- 
ests in its scope of work. These were 
strongly represented at the meeting 
by South Jersey truckers. The pro- 
gram of addresses from prominent 
growers and farm experts, given in a 
natural amphitheater at the farms, 


was of marked interest. The remarks, 


which dealt primarily with crop and 
market prospects for the coming sea- 
son, were of more timely importance 
than if the gathering had taken place 
later in the summer. But the big 
drawing card of the day was an in- 


spection of the Seabrook farms, which 


now consist of 2738 acres, 110 being 
equipped with a system of overhead 
irrigation The practice, as a paying 


investment, was news to many of the 


visitors The system of management 
includes intensive cultivation, heavy 
fertilization and frequent irrigation. 


Greenhouses and barns with complete 
equipment were also thrown open to 
imspection 

After the visitors had been welcomed 


to the farms, John S. Collins of 
Moorestown, N J, a charter member, 
briefly reviewed the work of the so- 
ciety and told of his early efforts 
to imtroduce a hardy variety of 
pear that would fruit abundantly un- 
der New Jersey conditions. Samuel 
Cc. DeCou, also a charter member from 


Moorestown, read a witty poem on the 
development of the association. Very 
briefiy, Senator G. W. F. Gaunt, mas- 


ter of the New Jersey state grange, 
signified his intention to resubmit his 
bill, calling for a more compact state 


department 
passed by 


of agriculture, which was 
the last legislature, but 


vetoed by Gov Fielder. After empha- 
sizing the value of personal observa- 
tion in farm practice, Director J. G. 
Lipman of the New Jersey station, 
said that the promise of big farm in- 
terests is in the southern rather than 
the northern part of the state, 

Considerable interest centered upon 
the timely address by Dr T. J, Head- 
lee, entomologist of the New Jersey 
station. This year the rosy apple 
uphis, which has been so troublesome 
in New York for several years, has 
become a more serious pest in New 
Jersey than the green apple aphis. 
Dr Hea@dlee recommends that fruit 
trees be sprayed early in the spring, 
just as the fruit buds begin to show 
green, with winter strength lime-sul- 
phur solution. A second spraying may 
be necessary. Black-leaf-40 has 
proved valuable in holding this pest in 
check, but in any case the aphis must 
be hit by the mixture. 

Speaking upon the potato situation 
in the state, Dr M. T. Cook, patholo- 


gist at the station, stated that Irish 
Cobblers were doing especially well 


this season. The Giant and late varie- 
ties are likely to suffer, scurf being 
the principal trouble experienced, Fire 
blight has been favored by the cold, 
wet spring, but in the majority of 
cases it has been caught early in the 
season and little further trouble is 
expected, However, from information 
received, Dr Cook believes it advisable 
that farmers be on the watch for ap- 
ple and pear scab. Concerning varie- 
ties of sycamore, or buttonwood to 
plant, he advises that the Oriental 
stock is more free of fungus disease 
than the common American varieties. 

Prof M. A. Blake, horticulturist at 
the station, said marketing is a prac- 
tical rather than a scientific question. 
the fruit package to use depends 
largely upon local conditions and the 
grower himself. During the past few 
seasons, the Michigan bushel basket 
fias not proved entirely satisfactory in 
New Jersey as it holds too much fruit, 
This year, however, a half bushel bas- 
ket is held in much promise. It sells 
for 9 cents with cover and 10 cents 
with pad. 

After the address, a large group of 
truck growers held an informal round 
table discussion, in which strawberry 
culture figured largely. The annual 
winter meeting of the society will be 
held at Frehold, N J, from November 
30 to December 2, 1915. 


Leghorns Win Both May Cups 

Cc. T, PATTERSON, MISSOURI STATION 

The 250 hens in the Missouri egg 
laying contest, being conducted at 
Mountain Grove, Mo, averaged 17 eggs 
apiece during May, which is three 




















Overhead Irrigation as Operated at Seabrook Farms 


Intensive farming as conducted at the Seabrook farms in Cumber- 
land county, N Y, is successful because of the climate, the long grow- 
img season and the soil, which is readily drained and yet is able to re- 


tain. the fertilizers applied. 
have been secured. Onions, 


Big yields of potatoes and strawberries 
rhubarb, pumpkins and watermelons 


placed between rows of fruit trees permit the use of land for four or 


five years before the trees 





begin to bear. 


eges less than the April average. This 
is accounted for by the great number 
of broody hens. Some changes were 
made during the month in the 10 high- 
est pens. The three Plymouth Rock 
pens are still in the lead, although in 
different order from last month. A 
pen of Single Comb White Leghorn 
fowls won the cup for May with 120 
eggs. All five of the leading hens for 
the entire period of the contest hold 
the same places as in April. 


10 HIGHEST PENS IN CONTEST TO DATE 
Eggs 
Barred Plymouth Rock ........ 614 
White Plymouth Rock ......... 658 
Barred Plymouth Rock ........ 600 
Buff Wyandotte .....cceceeeee +390 
White Leghorn .......e.00++22.506 
Wee BOD ccccccccccecccceeee 
White Leghorn ..... coveoeecce ster 
White Leghorn ....... oeee8e cee 547 
White Wyandotte ...........+...544 
Write EGGOM occ ccccscceeces 539 


FIVE HIGHEST PENS FOR MAY 


Eggs 
Sree 121 
Werte TAGOT cocccoccctéoecces 121 
Wmeee EMOTE dccccccosecocece 115 
White Plymouth Rock .......... 114 
Rhode Island Red .........6+.+- 113 


Leaders in National Contest 

Only two of the 10 highest pens in 
the National laying contest, also being 
conducted at Mountain Grove, Mo, 
have held the same position as last 
month. There are 7%? pens of five 
hens each in this contest. A pen of 
Single Comb White Leghorn fowls 
from England won the May cup by 
laying 111 eggs. Of the five highest 
pens for May, four are of the Leghorn 
breed; two Leghorn pens taking the 
place of two Plymouth Rock pens for 
April, 


10 HIGH PENS IN NATIONAL CONTEST 


Eggs 
White Leghorn, Eng ...........596 
eee BU, DE ccc ccsceses 
White Orpington, Mo ....... 


Rhode Island White, Il 

Weite L@GOrm, BOS ..cccccccccl 
White Legmnorm, Pe ...ccccccscecel 
i Pn. GE .sssccceeeses 
White Plymouth Rock, Ky 





Barred Plymouth Rock, Ia 
White Leghorn, Pa eins 





Origin of Orpington Breed 
{From Page §&.] 
(Most of the pullets from this cross 
came very white. These were mated 
te White Dorking cocks, and after a 
few years of careful breeding they 
were nearly perfect as possible. 
These, like the Buff Orpington fowls 
had at once an enormous sale. For 
those who love white fowls, I recom- 
mend the White Orpington. 
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SHE QUIT 
But It Was a Hard Pull. 





It is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it 
did an Ohio woman. She tells her 
own story: 

“I did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it 
so well I would not, and could not, 
quit drinking it, but I was a miserable 
sufferer from heart trouble and ner- 
vous prostration for four years. 

“I was scarcely able to be around, 
had no energy and did not care for 





anything. Was emaciated and had a 
constant pain around my heart until 
I thought I could not endure it. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills 


| and the least excitement would drive 
sleep away, and any little noise would 
upset me terribly. I was gradually 
, etting worse until finally I asked 
| myself what's the use of being sick all 
the time and buying medicine so that 
I could indulge myself in coffee? 

“So I got some Postum{to help me 
quit. I made it strictly,according to 
directions and I want to’:ell you that 
change was the greatest* step in my 
life. It was easy to quit coffee be- 
cause I now like Postum better than 
the coffee. 


“One by one of the old troubles left 
until now I am in splendid health, 
nerves steady, heart all right and the 
pain all gone. Never have any more 
nervous chills, don’t take any medi- 
cine, can do all my house work and; 
have done a great deal beside.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
| Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 


Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. lic and 25c 
packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a 
delicious beverage instantly. 30c and 
50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 


'“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 








—sold by Grocers. 























Thresh the Farquhar Way 


After forty years service, the cele- 
brated Farquhar principle of Se 
aration still stands supreme. 
threshes out all the seed with mini- 
mum operating power, and, after all, 
that is what counts with the thresh- 
erman. 

Farquhar Threshers handle all va- 
rieties of grain, are long lived and 
easy to operate. For individual use, 
the Farquhar Rake Separator is an 
ideal outfit. The Farquhar Vibrator, 
equipped with Self-Feeder, Wind 
Stacker and Weigher, fulfills every 
requirement of; the merchant 
thresherman. 

If you will write us concerning your re- 
uirements, we will send without 


talog that explains Farquhar prin- 
ciple and gives full cifications our 
fferent machines. Favor yourseif and 
us by investigating Proposition today. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, 











Diggers. Saw Mills, Cider 
Cultivators, Grain Drilis, etc. Ask Jor literature, 

















A Handy Outdoor Paint 


It is eres ape tough and 
waterproof and will stand 
hardest service on farm ma- 
chinery, ready 
roofings, outside 
iron and wood. 





Itis sold ready for use 
at a very low price. 
BARRETT MFG. CO. 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Kansas City 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
Birmingham Seattle 








~ Guaranteed Genuine 


Everlasting 
Grimm Alfalfa 
Produces plants with large branching roots which 
resist winter conditions. Leaflier and of better feeding 
value than other varieties. 

Booklet, “‘How | Discovered The Grimm Alfalfa,” 
and sample free. Will also send testimonials from 


patrons in your locality. 


A. B. LYMAN, GRIMM ALFALFA INTRODUCER 



















Alfalfadaie Farm, R. F. D. 16, Excelsior, Minn, 
' . We furnish outfits for 
_ t size mill trom the male 
estto the largest. Our 
Free Presses, Graters, Evap- 
evetare, Temes. 
are ‘‘the standard. 























CiDER PRESSES 


The Original Mt. Gilead Hydraulic Press 
produces more cider from less 
apples than other and is 
a BIG MONEY MAKER. Sizes 
10 to 400 barrels daily. Also 
cider eveporators, apple-but- 
ter cookers, vinegar genera- 
tors, filters, ete. Fully guaran. 
teed. Write for catalog. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
103 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
Or Room 119 O 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. ¥,' 


Hydraulic Cid 
Press Profi 


Thirty years’ experi- 
ence enabies us to 

give you all the 
information you U 
D for cider making. 


E.8. VANATTA & CO., 624-B Hudson Terminal, N.Y. 


THE ACRE-AN-HOUR SIFTER 
beats every hand implement for killing 
Potato, Melon Bugs, Cabbage Worms 
ete. Applies Plaster, Lime, etc., mixed 
with Paris Green or Arsenate of Lead. 



























Regulates to cover big or little plants 
also to apply any quantity of any kind 
of manufactured dry insecticides. Will 
operate as fast as desired. etter 
easier and fester than any $5, $10 or $16 
Son tie Condartel ite mplemest Pre- 
paid 76c, Agents wanted ireulare. 
Acre-An-Hour Sifter Co., Dept. C, Poughkeepsie. ¥. 


SEED. High guality, s 
treated for full, quick germ: 
on 


SWEET 
Prices and informati 


CLOVER io Sistow. tor o2, Tamouth Ky. 
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Reserve System Helps Farmers 


The new 
system 
certain- 


ly enables 
banks t o 
be more 
liberal 
toward 
farm - 
ers. And 





the federal 

reserve 

bulletin for 

June shows 

that the 

board at 

Wash - 

ington is 

trying to 

teach 

Shows boundary of each of the bankers to 
five federal reserve banks located at be more 


Every national bank in 
is a member of the 
Some state banks and 


liberal. The 
follo w- 


city named. 
each district 
reserve bank. 


trust companies are members, and i n g& is 
all of such may become members, based on 
its latest rulings. Suppose you keep 


your account at a bank which is a 
member of the federal reserve? Sup- 
pose you are a farmer and wish to 
borrow say $1000 for live stock or 
agricultural purposes, the loan to be 


paid within six months; that is, 
within not more than 180 days? 
Assume that your bank knows that 
your note is “good’’—it certainly 


won't make you any loan unless you 
satisfy it that you are “good” and 
able to meet the note in whole or in 
part at maturity. 
Your Bank Can Get Cash for You 
Your note being good, your bank 
may not have the cash to lend you, 
as its deposits may be so drawn down 
or loaned’ out that it may feel it un- 
wise for the bank to loan out more 
of its own funds at the moment, 
matter how good the _ security. In 
such case your bank can _ indorse 
your note, send the note to the fed- 


eral reserve bank of which it is a 
member, and by return mail will re- 
ceive $1000 in new cash from the 
reserve bank. This $1000 of new 
cash your bank will then lend you. 
In due time you pay your note to 
your local bank, and it pays’ the 
money back to the reserve bank. In 
practice, you would deposit this 
money in your own bank and check 


against it as needed. Thus your busi- 
ness is all with your local bank; only 
member banks do business with the 
feceral reserve. 

Your bank can thus rediscount 
farmers’ notes to a total not exceed- 


ing 25% of its capital and surplus, 
but this limitation applies only to 
farmers’ paper maturing after 90 
days and within 180 days. There is 


no legal limit to the amount of farm- 
ers’ notes a member bank may re- 
discount, provided such notes mature 
within 90 days. Live stock paper in- 
cludes not only beef cattle, but 
horses and mules; probably also 
sheep and swine, although no official 
ruling on this latter point has been 
made. 

Chattel Mortgages Not Necessary 

The fedcral reserve act does not 
require the taking of chattel mort- 
gages as security for loans based on 
agricultural operations. The new 
rule says: 

In the dealings of the federal reserve 
banks with member banks, the state- 
ment of the member bank that the loan 
is desired for agricultural operations 
must, under ordinary circumstances at 
least, necessarily be accepted as to the 
purpose for which the funds are ac- 
quired. So, also, from the standpoint of 
the member bank itself, it would seem 
clear that if the federal reserve act is 
to be of any real service to the agricul- 
tural community, it would not seem 
practicable to enter into an exhaustive 
inquiry as to whether any minute part 
of the ioan has been or may be used 
directly or indirectly for the support of 
the farmer while preparing the soil for 
cultivation or for feeding his cattle. It 
would, on the contrary, seem to suffi- 
cient if the direct primary purpose of 
_ the loan is for the purpose of carrying 
on the ordinary operations of agricul- 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. our 
brands are soluble and active, and 
not only increase yield, but improve 
quality and hasten maturity. Agents 
wanted. Address American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., Cleveland, Cincin- 
mati, Detroit or Baltimore.—[Adver- 
tisement. 
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board does not un- 
such agricultural paper 
secured by agricultural 
seem to be sufficient 
if they genuinely based upon trans- 
actions entered into for the purpose of 
agricultural operations. es These 
questions must be handled with general 
banking prudence, using all the knowl- 
edge of local conditions which the direct- 
ors of the bank must possess. 


ture. * * * * * The 
derstand that 
must be directly 
products It would 
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Renewais and Rates 


the law requires a 
cattle to secure redis- 
Whether such 
when so 
much bet- 


Nothing in 
mortgage on 
countable paper. 
paper is_ self-liquidating 
secured can be settled very 


ter at the local bank, inasmuch as it 
is a matter of legal usage and cus- 
tom. 

Notes rediscounted may be re- 
newed in part where the “process of 
production and distribution’ repre- 
sented by such note covers a longer 
period. National banks in the South 


have rediscounted nearly $4,000,000 of 
farmers’ notes. Little of such busi- 
ness has been done as yet by banks in 


other sections. A farmer's note given 
for commercial fertilizer, when dis- 
counted and indorsed by a member 
bank, is agriculturai paper eligible 
for discount when within six months 
of maturity Any national bank is 
now authorized to loan on first farm 
mortgages for not exceeding five 
years, but such. mortgage notes it 
cannot rediscount with the  fed- 
eral reserve. 

The rate that the local bank has 
to pay its reserve bank for redis- 
counting farmers’ notes is interest in 
advance at the rate of 5% per annum, 


except at Kansas City 5%%, San 














Francisco 6%. No farmer who is in 
credit should have to pay the bank 
at which he is a customer more than 
one point above the federal discount 
rate; that is, you ought to get money 
at your local bank for 6%, except if 
you live in district No 10 (Kansas 
City) you might be charged 6% and 
in San Francisco district (No 12) 
7%. Some banks will not charge 
their customers any premium. 


Harrow Asparagus After Cutting 

When the cutting season closes, 
growers find it best farm practice to 
disk-harrow the asparagus bed in all 
directions. This will level down the 
old ridges and tear all clumps of grass 
o1 weeds to pieces. Any short stalks 
harrowed out can be picked up, 
washed, and sold by the quart in 
strawberry boxes. Every 10 days or 
two weeks the cultivator is run 
through as close to the rows as the 
growth of stalks will permit. 

When the little weeds get started in 
the rows between the stalks, a furrow 
may be thrown against the stalks 
from each side by a one-horse plow. 
This may break a few stalks, but will 
thoroughly clean the row by covering 
the weeds, It is well to continue cul- 
tivation of the centers of the rows 
until the seed balls are turning red, 
after which time the stalks are cut 
and burned on the field to destroy the 
millions of asparagus seed. The field 
is disk-harrowed again, the rows be- 
ing left a little higher than the mid- 
files to protect the roots from freez- 
ing. If there is any washing, this 
method will insure its taking place be- 
tween the rows. 








Grange Activity—During the first 
quarter of 1915, from January 1 to 
March 3l, 226 new granges have been 


organized over the country. This is 
the best quarter since 1876. During 
March 96 new granges were or- 
ganized, which is the best monthly 
record since 1876. In the organi- 
zation work Ohio leads with 41 
new granges, closely followed by 
Kansas with 34, Nebraska 21, New 


York 14, Oregon and Colorado each 


15, Pennsylvania 12 and Michigan 
and South Dakota 10. Eight new 


were also organized during 


period 


granges 


the same 
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Automobiles for the Farmer 
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Killing the Car 


NEW 


TE 


YORK 

It is a fine thing to be able to climb 
a hill on high gear—if the car will do 
it without bringing the engine down 
so that it and can just barely 
stagger along. If your car won't make 
a hill on high gear easily, don’t try to 
do it; come down to low gear and add 


HOWARD GREENE 


labors 


a little to the life of the machine. 
Isn’t it a whole lot better to have 
people say “Jones has had his car 


four years and its running as smooth- 
ly as wher he got it,” than “Jones 
can climb Skyhigh hill on high gear,” 
and have the machine ready for the 
bone yard the second year? 

Another thing. You often see a 
driver shoot up to the place where he 
wants to stop and come to a standstill 
with a sudden fierce application of the 
brakes. What's the use? Maybe you 
cut a bit of a dash and it looks flashy; 
but I could surprise you by figuring 
out what it costs you im hard cash in 
the way of worn brakes, wrenching 
strains throughout the car and in tire 
wear—especially and emphatically tire 
wear. Braking with unnecessary force 
plays the very dickens with the tires. 
Next time you see a tire dealer just 
ask him about it. He'll tell you a few 
eye-opening things. 

Have Mercy on the Tires 

Normally your tires will cost you 
more than any other one thing about 
the machine—more even than gaso- 


line, if you figure it out in cents a 
mile. Be good to them. They are 
tender things at best, but if well 


treated will cost you very much less 
than if you abuse them. Keep them 
pumped up to the proper pressure; 
the maker or dealer of your car will 
tell you, or your tire man will. It 
pays, many times over, in actual cash, 
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to buy a tire gauge for a dollar and 
keep the pressure at the proper point. 
The tire dealer.will chop a lot off in 
making a deal for new tires if he finds 
that you have been running with too 
little pressure—and he can tell, too. 
Too much pressure is almost as bad, 
and is harder on the rest of the car 
and on the passengers. 

Learn to handle your gear-shifting 
lever properly so that the gears will 
change without banging and clashing. 
It takes nothing but a little care and 
practice and soon becomes second na- 
ture, It is an easy matter to get care- 
less, especially when changing down 
on a steep hill; but it pays handsome- 
ly to get into the right kind of habits. 

Remember that letting oil and 
grease accumulafe on the outside of 
the motor and bearings provides a 
splendid place for dust to gather and 
work in where it can do the most 
harm. 





To Get Out of an automobile, is 
easy enough—when you know how! 
But here’s a tip: Don’t have any- 
thing in your hands when you get 
out of the car. You need both hands 
free and clear in order to get out 
quickly and safely. Don’t try to hold 
a bundle, grip, umbrella or anything 
else in either hand while you are 
dismounting. I preach this to every- 
one who rides in my car, yet the other 
night I was getting out of it with 
grips in my hand, and tripped and 
fell fat on my face. I may be a bet- 
ter preacher than a follower of my 
own advice, but the point is an im- 
portant one. I find on inquiry that 
accidents very often occur in the 
same way; but if one has nothing in 
either hand no accident will occur 
either in getting out of or into the 
automobile.—[J. L. Draper. 








American Agriculturist 


Western Farmers Coming East 
0. F. SAMPSON, DELAWARE COUNTY, WN ¥ 

For some time past western farmers 
have been coming back to New York 
to live. They are buying farms in 
this section. The eastern farmer has 
for some time past considered that 
western farmers have been getting 
rich from the grain fields. If we 
consider the matter from the western 
farmer's standpoint we find the big 
prices for feeds the eastern farmer 
pays do not get into the pockets of 
western farmers, but go to the inter- 
mediate middlemen. On the other 
hand, western farmers are also sure 
eastern men “have the advantage in 
prices, and many are coming back 
east. 

Just the past week a farm 
here was sold to a Wisconsin 
for $12,000, including the stock and 
tools on the farm The farm has 
been running a very good Holstein 
herd, the milk being sold to the 
Borden plant here for years. The 
last contract of the Bordems gave a 
very low price for the milk of this 
dairy, and with some other dairies of 
the same breed, the milk was sold to 
other parties, Holsteins have had 
preference for some time in this sec- 
tion as pure-breds, but the action of 
the Bordens and other milk buyers 
in putting milk on a butter fat test 
has lowered the value of the. breed 
very considerably among dairymen. 

Will Western Methods Work? 

But to come back to the question 
of farming. It is a matter of inter- 
est to many in this country as to the 
success the western man will make 
here. The methods of farming, the 
crops and markets are so different in 
the two sections that it is a matter of 
more or less speculation as to what 
may be the result For some time it 
has been noted that our local real 
estate agencies have been making the 
best sales of local property to west- 
ern men. Just what will happen it 
is too early yet to foretell. One 
thing is very certain: The western 
man is paying more for local prop- 
erty than our eastern and local 
farmers will pay for the same prop- 
erty; it remains to be seen whether 
the eastern farmer is undervaluing 
the property, or whether the western 
man has ways of getting values from 


near 
man 


farms unknown to local farmers. 
Take the above farm sale in ques- 
tion. The seller had been on this 
farm for about six years. The farm 
consists of 230 acres, considerable of 
which is woodland. Shortly after 
coming he began building up a Hol- 
stein herd. He had, when he sold, 
several pure-breds, and the balance 
cross-breds The place has 22 milk 
cows, and until the past season the 
hay crop had been short This past 
season there has been plenty of hay 


and not all on the place will be used 


The western man will be compelled 
to buy around $1000 worth of feeds 
to run the stock now on the place 
unless he can raise more grain than 
is ordinarily raised by farmers around 
here Buying feed has run the 
majority of our farmers in debt 


Low prices of milk have made it ver 
up-hill work to clean up in the most 
productive months of the 
season for farmers The past ye 
has been the worst season for yea? 
for feed men, and farmers have he 
to buy more feed than usual to con 
through with their stock. 
With these things in view 
that there must be some way [to 
utilize farming methods to bette! 
advantage. The men who are com- 
ing from the west may be able to 
show the east how to do it. At least 
there will be considerable chance to 
see if it will be tried out by the new 
men coming. The interest on the in- 


summer 


it seen 


vestment on a farm like the one in 
question means a very fair amoun< 
each year at even 5%, to say nothing 


of any deterioration in values of land 
or personal property. For this reason 
these things must be taken into con- 
sideration or the money invested in 
farms may better be placed other- 
wise. This is becoming a question 0! 
serious importance to farmers. 





Waterproofing Concrete Wall 


T am expecting to build a cave with 
a concrete floor, sides and ceiling. The 
very well drained and 


is not 
ag be sure to have it dry inside 
What can I mix with the cement [to 
make it thoroughly waterproof?— 
tA. W. G. 


Pick a well drained place for the 
cave, because soil water may always 
give you some trouble. Various mix- 
tures are sold for waterproofing ce- 
ment, but not any of them are abso- 
lutely satisfactory. It is sometimes 
suggested that thoroughly slaked lime 
be mixed with the cement in a dry 
condition, one part of lime to 10 parts 
of cement. If this is used for making 
concrete it will make a fairly water- 
tight mixture. This also makes a good 
mixture to wash over the surface of 2 
wall. The most important considera- 
tion will be to have your concrete 
thoroughly mixed and use plenty of 
cement. 
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Last Cultivation of Corn 
JOSEPH E. FISHER, TIOGA COUNTY, PA 
I am to build my soil while culti- 


vating a corn crop. I find that the 
cheapest way of doing this is through 
the growing of cover crops. The cover 
crops that give best results to me are 
rye, hairy vetch and crimson clover. 
When cultivating the corn at the last 
cultivation, I scatter the seed mixture 
ahead of the cultivator, thus killing 


two birds with one stone. The combi- 
nation I like best consists of one 
bushel of rye, one-half bushel of vetch 
and three or four quarts of crimson 
clover to the acre. I sow this mix- 
ture by hand, walking along every 
fourth row, throwing the seed all one 
way. I can sow seed with either hand 
and I might say it is a mighty good 
plan for the young generation to prac- 
tice this art; it comes in very handy. 
You see if the wind is high it is an 
advantage to be able to sow with both 
hands. 

At the last cultivation of corn I 
like to cultivate shallow, hence 
I use a  fine-tooth cultivator. I 
have learned that it does not 
pay to do any monkeying with 
corn roots during the last of July or 
in August. As sure as you do, your 
corn crop will be lessened. Now, this 
shallow cultivation is exactly what 


you want for covering this cover crop 
seed. Passing along ahead of the cul- 


tivator, you get the seed covered and 
in a short time have a new crop to 
come on to take the place of the corn. 

The corn is put in the silo for use 
during winter and in the spring until 
the pastures get well along and autri- 
tious. The cover crop in the spring 
may be either pastured off, or partly 
pastured cff and plowed under, The 
cost af seed is little, the feed obtained 
far overbalancing it, and then you get 
a lot of humus or vegetable matter to 
plow under. In this way fields can be 
steadily improved to greater pro- 
ductivity. 

I do not insist that it is absolutely 
necessary to sow this cover crop mix- 
ture before the cultivators when corn 
is cultivated for the last time. When 
corn is put in the silo it still gives time 
enough to run over the field with a 
disk harrow, to sow the mixture ant 
to get good growth before winter 
comes on. Certainly, in my experience, 
no plan or method has worked out so 
well in improving the soil as using 
cover crops, 





Poison Bait for Grasshoppers 


The most ‘practical means of de- 
stroying grasshoppers and preventing 
their ravages, according to the gov- 
ernment entomologist, is by a poison 
bait made as follows: Wheat bran 
23 pounds, paris green one pound, 
cheap molasses or syrup two quarts, 
and three oranges or lemons. The 
bran and paris green are thoroughly 
mix together in a tub. Into a sepa- 
rate receptacle containing the mo- 
lasses or syrup the fruit juices are 
squeezed. The skin and pulp of the 
fruit is finely chopped up and added 
to the molasses mixture, which is then 
diluted with two gallons water. The 
two mixtures are put together and 
enough water is added to bring the 
whole to a stiff dough. This amount 
of poison bait is sufficient to treat 
from five to #0 acres when properly 
applied. The fruit is the essential ele- 
ment of the bait. If not employed 
75% of the efficiency is lost. 

This poison bait is applied to the 
area to be treated early in the morn- 
ing, before sunrise. To obtain the 
best results, it is sown broadcast in 
Strips, one rod apart. Broadcasting 
obviates the possibility of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, poultry or birds being able 
to obtain a sufficient amount of poison 
in the field to kill or injure them. 

A simple and cheap _ preventive 
measure is the destruction of the eggs, 
which may be accomplished by fall or 
winter plowing, harrowing, disking or 
cultivating roadsides, ditch banks, 
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Cultivating the Corn Crop 
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margins of cultivated fields, and grassy 
margins along fences. All waste lands 
that it is possible to reach in this 
manner need attention, unless it is 
known that no eggs were deposited 
there, The soil need not be stirred 
deeply, 2 inches being a_ sutticient 
depth. If this method is put into 
operation, disastrous outbreaks the 
following spring will be forestalled 
and prevented. 


Home Butter Making 


[From Page 7.] 





ing time. I keep my cream cans cov- 
ered in the cooling tank so that the 
cream cannot absorb any kind of 
flavors. Cream and butter absorb 
flavors very readily. 


Testing and Churning the Cream 


I use a floating dairy thermometer 
that I purchased for 25 cents, for 
testing my cream, I find this little 
instrument a great help, as it enables 
me to churn my cream at the proper 
temperature. Experience has taught 
me that if I churn my cream at too 
high a temperautre I get a soft batch 
of butter and if I churn the cream too 
cold that I waste more or less time 
in churning, for it requires a longer 
time to get butter. I tried churning 
cream at different temperatures, until 
I found one at which I could get butter 
after churning about 30 minutes. With 
my Jersey dairy I find this tempera- 
ture to be about (4 degrees. This 
seems rather high for the summer, 
but Jersey cows make a much firmer 
grade of butter than some other 
breeds of cattle and I am not troubled 
with too soft butter when churning 
cream at this temperature, even in the 
summer, 

The churning process is simply 
bringing the tiny globules in the cream 
which contain the butter fat together 
by sudden concussions of the cream, 
so I always try to have the churn run 
at the proper speed to get the best 
results, which I find is obtained by 
thumping the cream as much as pos- 
sible. I can tell by the sound of my 
barrel churn when it is running the 
proper speed in the way the cream 
thumps as it drops from one end of 
the churn to the other. 


Washing and Salting the Butter 


After the cream is churned and the 
butter has formed into particles about 
aselarge as corn kernels, the butter- 
milk is drawn off and a pail of fresh 
well water from the pump in the cel- 
lar put into the churn and the churn 
run several revolutions to wash the 
buttermilk from the butter. Then this 
water is drawn off and another pail 
of water put into the churn and this 
process repeated three times in warm 
weather, but only twice in winter. I 
like to get all the buttermilk out of 
the butter that is possible, as butter- 
milk soon gives butter a bad flavor. I 
thing it is much nicer to remove but- 
termilk from the butter when it is in 
small particles. by repeated wrench- 
ings with cold water than to have to 
work it out of the butter after it is 
gathered into a solid mass. Besides, 
I find that the repeated wrenchings 
with cold water have a tendency to 
firm the butter. 

I use, as a rule, about one ounce of 
salt to each pound of butter. Some- 
times it is hard to please the individ- 
ual customer, but in my experience I 
find this amount quite satisfactory. 

After the butter is thoroughly 
washed the salt is sprinkled over the 
butter as evenly as posible, while the 
butter is yet in the churn and the 
churn run about 75 revolutions to mix 
the salt through the butter. My churn 
is a 30-gallon barrel churn and I find 
that the butter gets pretty well 
worked during this process and does 
not require a great deal of working 
afterward. I use nothing but a clean, 
fine grade of salt. If a course grade is 
used it will not likely all dissolve and 
cause a grittiness in the butter, 

















Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness, 

He may raise wheat or cattle; 
he may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery or a dry- 
goods store; he may operate a 
copper mine or a telephone com- 
pany. He creates or distributes 
some commodity to be used by 
other people. 


Heis always hard at work to sup- 
ly the needs of others, and in return 
fe has his own needs supplied. 


All of us are doing business 
with business men so constantly 
that we accept the benefits of this 
intercourse without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most 
of us have little to do with govern- 
ment, yet we recognize the differ- 
ence between business methods 
and government methods. 


We know that it is to the in- 
terest of the business man to do 


something for us, while the function 


of the government man is to see 
that we do something for ourselves 
— that is, to control and regulate. 


We pay them both, but of the 
two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, it 
requires a high type of organization 
and must employ the best business 
methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness of selling its commodity— 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 
provided. i 


The democratic relation be- 
tween the customer and the busi- 
ness concern has been indispen- 
sable, providing for the United 
States the best and most universal 
telephone service of any country 


in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES - 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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IF YOU LIVE 


In Ohio, 


This work pays, and ig 
pleasant besides. 


You become expert at 
once, because we give you, 
free of all cost, personal 
coaching and instruction, 


Accept this proposition 
and do your share and you 
will make money— big 
money, too; in addition, 
you develop a business for 
yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. : 


There is no advance 
money required; no fake 


ase promises; no misrepre- 
sentation ; the business is 
backed by a company with 
over seventy years of 
f 0 [ square dealing. 
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Write ‘quickly—now—to-" 
day, because someone else 
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A SIX-CYLINDER car—comfortable seating lightness of weight of car that insures long}. A 
for five people—Oakland Built—Oakland __ tire mileage—low gasoline and oil consumptiog§ase 


Quality—Oakland Economy—at $795. - A car big enough to hold five people | 


Check it over point by point—it’s all there— | unusual comfort. 
and it’s all Oakland. The price doesn’t matter But read the specifications for yourself. 


in_ itself. F irst, it’s the car you ought to have Power a-plenty for any hill or difficult going hy 
because it’s made to meet your needs—your — six-cylinder Oakland-Northway Motor —# 
standards. . A Six that’s really light—and tg 35 horsepower. 


strong—and durable—only 2100 pounds. Light weight for tire and fuel economy--wil 
‘The smoothness of the Six motor with the extra marginsof strength against all emergenciey 
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log} A car that handles easily—110-inch wheel Oakland-Stewart Vacuum Feed—supplies 
‘ion ase—quick turning in short spaces—sufficient gasoline to your engine consistently and eco- 
wiiength for an extra roomy body and well bal- _nomically, up hill or down. 
nced chassis. Upholstery of genuine machine- Full equipment—all the extras and fine points 
‘Bulted leather. of finish—one man top, crown fenders, extra 
Low center of gravity, with full road clear- rim, speedometer, etc. 
nce—extra safety on any road, less wear on Full particulars and specifications mailed on 
and car mechanism. request. 
Rear seat 46 inches wide—just an example The Oakland line is complete. Choose your 
the way we plan for comfort. size, your style, your price. Roadsters, Speed- 
ti, | Electric starting, lighting and ignition system. _sters, and Touring Cars. 
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Our President Is Right 

The American people support Pres- 
ident Wilson’s reply to Germany. It 
is right—peaceful, but not weak, 
strong but not warlike. It fitly sup- 
plements our first statement, 

The farm folk of this United States 
are at one with their government in 
this crisis. So are most other citizens. 
There is no division of groups. Irre- 
spective of sections, politics, vocation 
o:' birth, American citizens support 
our patriot president. 

“Strict accountability,” is the way 
to peace, also. 





Farmers’ Markets on Trial 


With the coming of the market 
gardening season, considerable inter- 
est has centered on city curb or pub- 
lic markets for farmers. The last 
New Jersey legislature passed a law 
empowering cities to create market 
places for farmers as their boards of 
control might provide. Taking ad- 
vantage of the act, Trenton now has 
a curb market for farm producers 
that destines to do big things. As yet 
but few farmers have availed them- 
selves of the opportunities offered to 
market their truck directly to the 
housewife. Easton, Pa, has lately 
provided for a market place that ex- 
cludes hucksters, fish dealers and all 
who are not true farmers. This plan, 
too, promises to help meet the needs 
of farmers near Easton. Similar plans 
are already in vogue or under way in 
other cities, which are surrounded by 
wide-awake truck growers. It is cus- 
tomary for the city to make a small 
charge for the use of the space 

The success of public markets for 
farmers depends for a large part up- 
on support city consumers will give. 
However, the burden of responsibility 
rests upon both producer and con- 
sumer, The producer must furnish 
regularly that which the consumer de- 
mands. He must not overreach, but 
dispose of his produce at a reason- 
able price so that local city dealers 
and hucksters cannot undersell him. 
The consumer, on the other hand, 
must realize the time and labor in- 
volved in bringing fresh produce to 
the city to be sold from the wagons, 
and must pay accordingly. This real- 
ization takes time, but each year we 
hear of more city communities that 
ere alive to the problems of farm 
produce distribution. 

If the plans materialize so that grow- 
ers can market their products direct- 
ly to the consumer at these curb or 
public markets, and so that the price 


received pays for the extra time and 
labor involved, the markets will be a 
big success, Many growers are wait- 
ing to see how their neighbors make 
out before trying out the plans them- 


selves, If the few pioneers bring home 
a full pocketbook, many others will 
take their produce to the markets. 


Sound logic as this may be, a grower 
must personally try out the markets 
to find their worth A good deal of 
time and effort has been spent to 
bring about these farmers’ markets, 
and all must join hands to try them 
out fairly and squarely 





What of the Pit Silo ? 


What shall be said about the pit 
silo? Is it practicable, profitable, eco- 
nomical—has it any place in the 
scheme of the general farm? The 
only man who has any use for a pit 
ilo, or thinks it is practical, is the 
farmer who has one The use of this 
type of construction in a humid region 
is always to be questioned This year 
doubtless some of the pit silos that 
served perfectly well in the dry 
years are full of water For 
the farmers in the semiarid west 
and southwest this kind of a silo 
is recommended by some, because 
they are not bothered by seepage of 
ground water. Even in their case it 
is yet a proper question if a silo built 
ubove ground would not give better 
results with less work and only slightly 
greater cash outlay. The pit silo is 
un emergency proposition. Recently a 
farmer wrote that when he saw his 
corn crop drying up last year, and 
knew that he must save it, and quick- 
ly, he and his husky son got out the 
spades and picks and dug a pit silo. 
They made money on it. It was a 
piece of good management for meet- 
ing such an emergency. Manufac- 
turers of other types of silos need 
not fear, however, that these cases 


of profit from a pit silo are a menace 
to their business. On the contrary, 
each case boost for silos in gen- 
eral, and is a good deal more likely to 
encourage the use of the standard 
sorts than the digging of holes in the 
ground for temporary use, 

Next week’s American Agriculturist 
will have an interesting article about 
siios, to be followed during July by 
other practical helps: on silage and 
silos, fodder crops, hay and roughage. 
With good prices ahead for animal 
products, proper attention to this 
whole matter this summer will add 
largely to the profits of next winter’s 
feeding. 


ia 





Fairs Must Be Clean 

Starting several years ago Amer- 
ican Agriculturist inaugurated a cam- 
paign to drive booze, boodle and bow- 
eryism from the fairs, both state and 
county. That initial work was re- 
ceived with commendation in all parts 
of the country, It is only the exccp- 
tional fair where disorder and disgust 
rule in any degree. The whole prob- 
lem is to make the fair entertaining, 
instructive, worth while. How one 
county fair at Van Wert, O, has suc- 
ceeded is told by its able secretary, W. 
V. Walborn: 

Make an absolutely clean fair, no 
fakers or fortune tellers. Do exactly 
what you say you will do and have 
exactly what you say you will have. 
Make your fair for the people and not 
for yourself. Learn what pleases the 
people and cater to their likes, Offer 
good premiums and by so doing get 


good exhibits and thus increase ex- 
hibits as well as interest from year to 
year. This year we will feature boys’ 


stock judging contest, and expect 200 
to enter. Our people all attend the 
fair. Business houses and banks close 
three days at noon. It’s everybody's 


fair. And they all go—from farm 
and city. Our motto, “A little better 
every year,” has proven true for the 
past 12 years. We advertise what we 
have and have what we advertise. We 
have seats on ground sufficient for 


3000 people and have a sanitary drink-~ 
ing system with 30 bubbling cups, 
water pumped direct from a deep well, 
Have forenoon concerts at, bandstand, 
on grounds where seats are scattered 
in the shade, and always have a good 
line of free acts between heats of 
races besides good, clean paid attrac- 
tions. 

There you have it. 
tend a_ fair if properly conducted. 
Think of 3000 seats for the comfort 
of the people! How often there is 
not a seat available. Then band con- 
certs and good exhibits—these will 
make any fair a success. How to in- 
terest farmers has been a problem 
with many fair managers. Sec W. 
A. Hamilton of the Celina (O) fair 
states what they have done: 

To create an interest among the 
farmers is difficult. We have tried va- 


People will at- 





rious methods, creating contests 
among the boys and girls. Last year 
we got up a contest in potato raising 
by townships, $12 to the boy who 
raised the greatest amount of potatoes 
from five pounds of seed furnished by 


the fair board. Each township was 
required to have not less than five 
competitors. It created a great in- 
terest among both old and young. 
This year we have a stock judging 
contest We require not less than 
five contestants from each township. 


That's the way. Get the young people 
interested and the older folks will re- 
spond. Besides, if a few boys and 
girls are helped the result will be far- 
reaching No subject is more worthy 
of careful thought just now than how 
to make our state and local fairs more 





helpful to agriculture, more produc- 
tive of good to everybody. 
Retter accommodation at banks for 


coming slowly. It takes 
the average banker 
a long time to learn, 
you know. But the 
federal reserve 
board at Washington is teaching the 
banks that.the new reserve law means 
new conditions in favor of agriculture 
with which the banks must comply. 
These new rulings are summarized 


farmers is 


Use Your 
Banking Rights 





under the map on another page of this 
issue. It makes the whole matter 
perfectly clear. It is all easy to un- 
derstand. Read that article, preserve 
it carefully. Know your rights and 
use them. 
Breed every mare, cow, ewe, sow! 
The demand for these animals and 
for their prod- 
Breeders, Attention ucts may exceed 
the supply. 


American breeders and feeders never 
had the chance that now confronts 
them. Can’t you see it? Grasp it! 





The principal reason why immi- 
grants do not become naturalized, is 


that they 
Naturalizing Immigrants have no 
chance to 


learn English. A knowledge of Eng- 
lish is absolutely necessary according 
to law. Scattered over the country 
are many colonies of splendid immi- 
grants who would like to become nat- 
uralized and thus become American 
citizens, but unacquainted with our 
conditions, with our language and 
with our laws, they find it difficult; 
and hence thousands of people who 
would otherwise become good Ameri- 
can citizens remain without our na- 
tional fold. Possibly the time will 
come when schools for adults will be 
provided so that this class of our 
population may be trained to become 
good American citizens, It seems that 
it would be very appropriate this year 
in celebrating our day of national in- 
dependence, to think of these alien 
citizens and to include them in our 
celebrations. Our native Americans 
should be prepared to give the glad 
hand of welcome to these people and 
let them understand that if they really 
and truly want to join our national- 
ized family, the latchstring is out and 
@ warm welcome awaits them. Why 
not this year, this Independence day, 
include these alien classes in our 
thoughts, our remarks and our cele- 
brations? 





One of our city spokesmen says: 
“Property of New York city is as- 
sessed as high as 25% above 


Taxes the price it would bring in the 
market and property in rural 
counties is assessed for purposes of 


taxation for less than 50% its market 
value.” Very likely some New York 
city property is assessed beyond its 
marketable price. This is not the rule, 
however. Shifting real estate values 
make it necessary to change also the 
taxable values; and this is done 
constantly. In the country not 
only are land and buildings quite 
generally assessed to a high per- 
centage of value, but all personal 
property also. Often live stock is as- 
sessed at its full value when that same 
live stock is marketed in a few days 
or a few weeks. In the city they aver- 
age mercantile values; in the country 
they book all. But is it a fact that 
all city property is assessed at full 
value? How about stocks, bonds, 
notes, jewelry and other forms of 
wealth? We know that holders there 
simply register them with the con- 
troller and pay a half per cent which 
lasts for all time. No farmer is al- 
lowéd to register his live stock and 
crop wealth at a low per cent and let 
it go at that for all time. When you 
come to taxes the farmer in the end, 
one way or another, pays more than 
his share and gets no thanks for it, 
either. 


American Agriculturist 


| Walks and Talks 
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Which Is Which ? 

How long.can Commissioner Dillon 
of the New York state food and mar- 
ket department continue his present 
methods? He seems to be unable to 
recognize the difference between pub- 
lic and private business. 

Mr Dillon attended the state agri- 
cultural society, getting some pub- 
licity for his private paper before 
and after the meeting. However, 
when it came to paying the expenses 
ot his trip to Albany, Dillon seems 
to have forgotten his publishing busi- 
ness, for he charged those expenses to 
the state, and that bill was paid by 
the state comptroller! Thus the 
taxpayers paid for Mr Dillon’s pleas- 
ant little trip, although every farmer 
who also attended that meeting paid 
his own expenses. 

Recently Commissioner Dillon 
hired a certain Mr Emerson to secure 
information about poultry matters in 
New York city. Mr Emerson was 
paid generously by the state. It 
seems, however, that Mr Emerson 
made no official report to the food 
and market department, except orally 
to Mr Dillon. But the subject was cov- 
ered at the very time in articles in Dil. 
lon’s paper, which made no mention of 
the source of the information, gave 
neither the department nor Mr Emer- 
son any credit for any of the infor- 
mation obtained, and thus did not 
specify the difference between what 
belongs to the public and what is 
private matter. Is the state food and 
market department synonymous in 
Mr Dillon’s mind with his own private 
business? Are both run for his profit? 

Commissioner Dillon's belated offer 
to retain the honor by giving up his 
Salary is a sop to his critics, which is 
repugnant to the self-respecting tax- 
payers of a state that is quite able 
to pay efficient officials. 

Public opinion is shown by the fol- 
lowing letter from a subscriber in On. 
ondaga county, N Y, himself a farmer 
and business man, also an advertiser 
in Dillon’s paper and in other farm 
journals: 


As a subscriber I want to thank you 
for the very timely and most compre- 
hensive editorial and article concerning 
High finance in market reform in 
American Agriculturist of June i. [ 
inclose a copy of my letter on the sub- 
ject to the National Stockman and 
Farmer. This letter voices the senti- 
ment of the taxpayers and farmers of 
this state. You have done them .. serv- 
ice which will reflect greatly to your 
credit and show your courage and will- 
ingness to serve your subscribers’ and 
taxpayers’ best interest. I want to thank’ 
you personally and also in the name of 
thousands who will appreciate this. 

Our subscriber’s letter to our es- 
teemed Pittsburg contemporary is in- 
dignant over Dillon’s administration, 
especially as revealed by the highly 
colored prospectus issued from the 
commissioner’s office. American Agri- 
culturist of June 5 reproduced some 
of that promotion literature, which 
had been sent out by the state food 
and market department. That stock- 
selling scheme speaks for itself. 

Some years previously Dillon had 
tried te organize a stock company to 
sell food products, but nothing cam@ 
of it. Now as state commissioner he 
is calling for money from practically. 
everyone everywhere, for shares in 


another privately-owned marketing 
company. The prospectus wholly ig- 
mores the ail-important matter of 


management of the company the com- 
missioner is now promoting, except to 
say that it will be “under the direc- 
tion and control of the state depart- 
ment of foods and markets.” At last 
accounts the company was not 
even in existence, though his prospec< 
tus as a state official says it “will pay 


6%,” will save New York city con- 
sumers $20 per capita per year, and 
will net “20% more’ to farmers fort 


their produce. Had the public believed 
him, millions should have been sub- 
scribed promptly. Of course the staté 
does not guarantee such financial re- 
turms, nor assume any responsibility 
whatever for the proposed concern'’s 
failure or success. 

As a food and market commission- 
er, Mr Dillon is a failure. Before he 
becomes the laughing stock of thé 
whole country, we suggest he resigt 
and let 
ment who perhaps can save market 
legislation, Under Dillon leadershi 
it is headed to destruction.—[C. W. 
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Assembling Barrel Parts at Farm 


When labor and storage facilities 
are at hand, it is possible for the par- 
ticularly large fruit grower to assem- 
ble his apple barrel parts at a slightly 
less cost than he could purchase the 
barrels already set up. This is espe- 
cially the case where the orchardist 
must purchase the barrels or barrel 
parts from a distance. However, it 
does not prove an economical step 
where barrels, already set up, can be 
purchased from a local cooper. If the 
orchard operations are extensive 
enough to warrant the installation of 
machinery and equipment, in many 
cases barrels could be made at a sav- 
ing from the rough materials. 

The cost of apple barrels, already 
set up, during the coming season 
promises to be 35 cents or more, f o b 
at the large cooperage plants. One 
cooperage concern in New York city 
last year sold apple barrels for 37 cents 
and upward. A shook of apple barrel 
parts costs very nearly the same 
amount, although some concerns are 
offering them this year at 3 to 5 cents 
below quotations on set-up apple bar- 
rels. As the shooks require only about 
a fourth of the space needed for set- 
up barrels, there is a saving in freight 
when barrels are purchased from a 
distant shipping point. However, 
freight on empty barrels is consider- 
ably less than that on shooks. 

Although the saving in freight alone 
might prove the economizing step for 
an orchardist purchasing a large 
number of fruit barrels, labor and 
storage space must also be taken into 
consideration. No machinery is neces- 
sary to set up the barrels, but labor 
must be sufficiently well trained and 
rapid. Generally all the available 
labor is needed in the orchards dur- 
ing late spring and early summer, at 
the time when assembling of apple 
barrels would take place. Then, too, 
after the barrels are assembled it 
takes considerable space to store the 


required number for the coming 
season. 
Prices of Materials 
Shooks complete, that is, staves, 
heads and hoops to make a barrel of 


inside dimensions 17% inches diam- 
eter and 28% inches deep, were sold 
last week in New York city for 35 


cents each. Staves alone may be pur- 
chased at $7.25 for 1000, hoops at $10 
a 1000, and apple heads at 6 cents a 
set ef two. If conditions warrant an 


orchardist may profitably set up his 
own barrels and at the same _ time 
those for nearby growers, at a less 


price to the growers and a_ small, 
worth-while profit to himself. 
Expressing opinion on this co-oper- 
ative means of assembling apple bar- 
rel parts, Seth J. T. Bush, president 
of the Eastern fruit and produce ex- 
change, believes fhe suggestion entire- 
ly practical, either for large individual 
apple growers or combinations of or- 
chardists, He writes: During the past 


year we have completed at Morton, 
N Y, one of the finest cold storage 
plants ever erected in this county, 


costing $150,000. The plant is ownea 
by fruit growers. We have a provision 
in the charter for the operation of a 
cooper shop, with the idea of manu- 
facturing our own barrels. I know of 
some large growers who individually 
operate cooper shops with consider- 
able satisfaction. I believe they are 
able in this way to supply themselves 
with the very best material and 
thereby obtain a barrel greatly supe- 
rior to any furnished by the average 
cooper and at something less than the 
usual large price. 

On the other hand, Herbert B. King 
of Tompkins county, N Y, finds at 
least two objections to this scheme. 
He writes: One of our neighbors tried 
the scheme in a small way several 
years ago, but does not now follow 
it up. Any orchardist wishes to use 
his help to assemble apple barrel 
parts at a time when other work is 
not rushing. The help is usually green 
at the business and very slow. There 
are few farms around here that could 
find storage room for more than 1000 
to 2000 barrels, and the growers are 
too busy to set them up during the 
Shipping season when they are to be 
used. 

The same difficulties are echoed by 
John H, Barclay of Middlesex coun- 


~ marked 





ty, N J, who writes: Dealers ask 
nearly as much for apple _ barrel 
shooks as for apple barrels already 
set up. Few growers have time to 
assemble their apple barrel parts even 
if they could get experienced help to 
assist them. I usually try to get my 
barrels early in the season before the 
rush comes on, At the price we have 


ito pay for help, I do not think the 


proposition would pay most growers. 





Marketing a Personal Affair 
CARE VROOMAN, ASST SEC OF AGRI 


I have read with a great deal of 

interest and sympathy your editorials 
on phases of the question of public 
markets. You have opened up a big 
question, and one which, like most 
big questions, has more than one as- 
pect. Personally, I feel that the mar- 
ket is a sort of fundamenal feature 
that ought to be a part of the life 
of the people. I feel there can be no 
adequate substitute for that personal 
touch which enables the housewife 
who does her own marketing; to get 
something in the way of freshness 
and bloom of quality. The house- 
wife who markets by telephone sel- 
dom, if ever, gets this. 
On the other hand, however, I am 
forced to admit that, from the stand- 
point of economy of time and of 
efficiency, the telephone and delivery 
is theoretically the ideal system. If 
all products were thoroughly stand- 
ardized and all dealers were uni- 
formly honest, it would be practi- 
cally as well as theoretically ideal. 
As matters stand, however, I am in- 
clined to think that the open market 
is a wholesome feature of city life, 
and one that exerts a marked and 
beneficial effect on the retail market 
as a whole, considered from the 
standpoint of the consumer. 

Your ‘suggestion that each rural 
community have a regular market 
day also appeals to me, though I am 
inclined to think it runs counter to a 
tendency in the life of the 
smaller communities. There are 
isolated places throughout the country 
where such days are observed. In 
London, O, for example, regular 
monthly cattle sales have been held 
for many years, and, as far as I 
know, these sales are still a regular 
feature of the life of Madison county. 
In Grayville, Ill, the farmers of the 
community hold an annual horse 
show that has some of the character- 
istics of the English live stock mar- 


ket day. Doubtless many other such 
instances could be cited. The fact 
remains, however, that they are the 


exception to the rule, and that they 
are not a spontaneous outgrowth of 
American rural life. Whether or 
not such institutions can be cultivated 


where they don’t grow naturally is 
a question. 

Someone who read over your 
editorials while in my office the other 


day raised the point that the more 
backward the country the greater the 
dependence placed on periodical mar- 
ket days. It is a point worth think- 
ing about in this connection, though 
it is not as conclusive as it sounds. 
Because a civilization ranks as back- 
ward from the standpoint of our 
own so-called advanced civilization, 
it does not necessarily follow that the 
backward civilization has no institu- 
tions whatever that we could not 
copy to advantage if we would. 


Market Prices of Ohio Crops 


x = & 
The market prices for nearly all 
farm products, except cattle and hogs, 
are on the decline. There does not 





seem to be any other cause than 
lighter demands, and in some things 
an overabundant supply. In vege- 


tables there has been a large increase 
in supply. Many more hothouses in 
the small towns and suburbs of cities 
than heretofore. Many people who 
have lost out in employment are rais- 
ing their own vegetables. Lettuce, 
green onions and radishes are a drug 
in the markets. Many carloads are 
being shipped from southern states. 
The poor can live cheaply if they 
have the cash. Old potatoes 55 cents 
a bushel and plentiful, new Florida 
and Mississippi $4.50 and $5 a barrel, 
cabbage $2.25 a crate, retail 3 to 8 
cents a head, strawberries $2 to $4 a 
bushel, wheat $1.29. Corn held at 0) 
cents by the wagonload. Oats 50 
cents and not plentiful. Farmers do 
not feed many oats. Not much 
demand for rye and barley. Hay, 
timothy $17 to $18, clover, old $17, 
alfalfa $20 -and not plentiful. 

Cattle, steers, fat $7.50 and $8, 
medium $7 and $7.50, light $6.25 and 
$7, best heifers $6.50 and $7, medium 
$6 and $6.25, light $5 and $6, best 
cows $6 and $6.50 medium $5.50 an 
$6, light $5 and $5.50, bologna $2. 
and $3, bulls $5 ond $6, spree $8 and 
$9, hogs, best heavy, $7.80 and $7.90, 
medium $7.80 i $7.90, light $7.70 
and $7.90, pigs $6.25 and $7, roughs 
and sews $6 and $6.25, stags $5 and 

There is a good demand for 
beeves, either steers, heifers or cows, 
that are and not too fat. 
There are many bulls two years old, 


weight about 1000 to 1100 pounds, not 
very fat. but smooth, sold for beef, 
which should be kept on the farms. 
They are just coming of age to be of 
good service. The price takes them 
away. There are many young cows 
in the market that bring $55 to $66, 
other heavier cows $75 to $*~. Steers 
bring $100 to $120 of the best heavy, 
but many are 111) to 1200 pounds, 
the most in demand. There are many 
finely bred dairy breed calves on sale. 

Chickens are more plentiful on the 
market, but the price keeps up The 


demand is good. Wholesale prices 
are as follows: Alive 17 and 1S cents 
a pound, broilers 35 and 40 cents, 
ducks 15 cents, dressed poultry, chick- 


ens 19 and 20 cents, spring ducks 18 
and 20 cents. Retail: Chickens, old 
hens, 18 and 20 cents a pound; young 
22 and 25 cents. Eggs, wholesale 
price, 18 and 19 cents a dozen, retail 
22 cents. Butter 30 and 35 cents a 
pound. Not so much colored oleo- 
margarine on the market as there was 
last year. Process or renovated but- 
ter 22 cents. There is more demand 
for country made butter each year. 


Small Demand for Local Cows 

4. RB. FERN, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

In general the cattle market is 
inactive in central New York. Farm- 
ers and dealers do not know whether 
to hold, buy, or sell. A fair supply 
of dairy cows would be on the mar- 
ket if dealers from other states were 
free to ship live stock as in previous 
years. Calls for Guernsey cows find 
few animals to meet the call. The 
supply of young calves for fattening 
has been light. Finished veals have 
been selling for 8 cents a pound live 
weight. There is a good demand 
for meat in local markets. 

Disinfection of cars adds $2.50 a 
car to the shipping rate for live 
stock. Each extra expense reduces 
profits or lowers purchasing price, 
the loss usually falling on the pro- 
ducer. This encourages sales near 
home. A stronger desire for local 
beef is shown by consumers than a 
few years ago. The outlook has not 
been sufliciently attractive for Otsego 
farmers to raise cattle primarily for 
beef. 


Good Roads Beat Interurban 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 

Grass, oats and wheat are growing 
well. Corn and potato fields in this 
section are too wet to cultivate, yet 
where there is good drainage, either 
by gravelly loam or limestone sub- 
soil or by tile drains, the ground is 
not too wet. In many fields the corn 
and potatoes are 8 to 12 inches high. 
Pastures before recent rains were 
very short as also were meadows, 
with some whitecap weeds. The 
start now is good, but the stand is 
thin for timothy and redtop. Clover 
stands good but short in growth; 
many weeds. Alfalfa good growth 
and ready for harvest in some fields. 
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Wheat is heading out generally 
short, with grain lacking both at top 
and bottom. In many fields the 
stand is thin. The stool stalks are 
not grown up. Rye is generally well 
forward, but weeds are now starting 


and the wild morning-glory or pea 
vines on bottom lands are getting a 
good | start. Where they flourish 


good yields of corn are secured. 
When the vines are destroyed by 
plow and hoe the destruction of the 
vines giyes good cultivation to the 
corn. There will be a more than 
average yield of apples, pears and 
peaches. Cherries and plums not up 
to last year. Strawberries, raspberries 
and blackberries will be 
All kinds of vegetables had a 
start and are now growing abun- 
dantly. The markets are well sup- 
plied. Live stock of all kinds doing 
well, although cattle were somewhat 
stunted by the Short grass in pas- 
tures. 

There has been a change of senti- 
ment during the past 10 years about 
electric interurban car lines and im- 
proved crushed stone roads. There 
is a preference now for the stone 
road as being a greater help. Many 
farmers own automobiles, and when 
they reside just a little ways from 
the highly improved roads they are 
not troubled with the annoyance of 
the travel and can build a short line 
of road out to the improved road 


good 





Use for Life—L. W., New York: A 
man transferred his real estate to his 
wife, after which she died, leaving 
husband and children. How will the 
property be divided? The husband 
is entitled to the use of it during his 
life, after which it will all go to the 
children. If any personal property, 
the husband will take one-third abso- 
lutely and the balance will go to the 
children. 





A concern at Binghamton, N Y, has 
an order for 500,000 pairs of shoes for 
the government of Roumania. 


The New England Westinghouse 
company at Springfield, Mass, has 
orders for 1,000,000 military rifles for 
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How Farmers Co-operate 
and Double Profits 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor of “THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER "’; 
Member Or National 
Conference on Marketing and Farm Credits; 
Chairman Topics Committee Bottenss 

Farmers’ Union, ete., ete 


“A practical guide-book to the whole big 
subject of rural co-operation’’—that’s what 
Dr. Poe's new book is. And while it is as 
full of information as an egg is of meat, it is 
at the same time as interesting and readable 
as a novel. 

For it is essentially a book of stories—true 
stories of actual experiences of farmers’ co- 
operative societies in our own West, South 
and East, Fi Cy in Europe, notably Ire- 
land and Den 

The author visited all these places and made 
& personal first-hand study of the achieve- 
ments he reports. Mistakes and failures are 
recorded as well as successes, and farmers 
will find throughout the book danger signs 
show.ng paths to avoid as well as fri 
guidance into roads that are safe. It 
tains am immense amount of detailed water- 
mation adapted to pone’ in all vocations— 
especially farmers, who can by proper organiza- 
tion, effect a liberal ‘caving on all that they 
have to buy and an additional profit on = 





upon the eccumulated experience of 

many separate groups. 
In short, we have here, as the sub-title 
“a book which shows how farmers may 








showing how they have dons 
_ 


248 pages, Sx7% inches, cloth. Net $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
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Among the 
Farmers 


NEW YORK 


Fruit Growers Plan Summer Trip 
The New York state fruit growers’ 
association will conduct its annual 
summer meeting and trip in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: 


TIME TABLE FOR FRUIT GROWERS’ SPECIAL 
July 26—Leave Rochester, N Y ¢ 


TTT es 


Leave Canadaigua, Pa R R........ 10.45 »p m 
27—Leave Hanover, West Md 4 R.... 7.30 am 
Arrive Gettysburg .........0ssss00. 8.15 am 


Leave Gettysburg, West Md R R. 2.45 pm 
Leave Hagerstown, Cumb_ ~ al R Rk. 4 20 pm 
Arrive Martinsburg, W Va......... 5.00 p m 
28—Leave Martinsburg, ( Samb Val BRR, 1.30pm 





Arrive Winchester ..........200.-. 210 Dm 
Winchester B & O WO R........-- 4.30 p m 
BBPVS TAF ovccccccccccccvceces 7.10pm 
Leave Luray, N & W R R........ 11.59 pm 
29—Arrive Washington, D C.......... 5.30am 
30—Leave Washington, DC, Pa BR BR, 8.30pm 
31—Arrive Canandaigua .......s.eeee 7.10 am 
Arrive Rochester ......66-ceeeeeeee 8.15 a m 


Last year there were about 300 on 
the trip, and everyone had a good 
time; 500 are expected to take this 
year's trip. The railroad cost of the 
entire trip will be $21.07 each, for 
not less than 200 persons. For a 
party of 100 persons it will cost 82 
eents each, more. Sleeping car rates 
will be as_ follows: Rochester to 
Gettysburg, lower berths $2, upper 
$1.60. The party will stop at hotels 
at Martinsburg and Washington, D C. 
Those desiring to accompany the 
party are requested to communicate 
with Charles G. Porter of Albion, 
N Y, at an early date. 





Bright Outlook for Onions 
A, H. PULVER 


As most dealers in western New 
York have disposed of last year’s 
onion crop, the trade is now compara- 
tively slow. The price is $1.50 a 100- 
pound sack. The 1915 crop will be 
large if weather conditions do not 
interfere. Many acres of new muck 
Jland are being tilled for the first time 
this season, and the crop planted is 
largely onions, 

Old potatoes have considerably im- 
proved in the last few days. Farmers 
have been asking 35 and 40 cents a 
bushel. an advance of 10 to 15 cents 
a bushel. Local dealers prophesy the 
market will advance as stocks are 
getting lighter and the _ southern 
tubers are still high. Some growers 
sold as low as 20 and 25 cents a 
bushel. N. A. Mestler of Lyons has 
purchased the entire output of the 
Port Gibson creamery. which at pres- 
ent turns cut about 3000 pounds of 
butter a week, 

Local market quotations ‘rule as 
follows: Beans. white medium, $3 a 
bu, white Imperial $3.25, red $3, dairy 
butter, 25c p Ib, creamery 30c, eggs 
19¢e p doz. poultry, live. l4c p Ib. 
dressed, Itc p Ib. lamb $8 p 1@ Ibs, 
mutton $6. veal. dressed, $12, pork, 
dressed, $8 to $8.50, hay $16 to £18 a 
ton, alfalfa $13 to $15, straw $7 to $9, 
oats 60 to 65¢e p bu, wheat $1.30 a bu, 
wool 28e p Ib, 


News from State Capitol 

Live Stock Prospects Brighter— 
Officials of the New York state de- 
partment of agriculture, having 
charge of the suppression of the foot 
and mouth disease, believe quarantine 
in all counties of the state will be 
raised by August 1. Commissioner of 
Agriculture Charles §S. Wilson has 
advised county and town fair socie- 
ties to print prize lists and prepare 
to hold live stock exhibits as usual. 
If a further outbreak occurs, the com- 
missioner will issue immediate warn- 
ing. The quarantine order has re- 
eently been further modified so as 
to permit the use of the yards, chutes, 
etc, for the feeding, resting and water- 
ing of live stock, and for the un- 
Jjoading and harboring of animals ori- 
ginating in free and restricted areas. 
This is applicable when the animals 
are intended for immediate slaughter 
only. The use of the stock yards, pens 
and loading chutes, except in cases 
of immediate slaughter, is prohibited. 

Fear Grasshopper Nuisance—Act- 
ing on the report of department cor- 
respondents and a petition received 
from 100 farmers and tax payers of 
Saratoga county, reporting depreda- 
tion by grasshoppers on large acre- 
ages, Commissioner of Agriculture 
Wilson purposes ta take protective 
measures against the pests. The peti- 
tion asked for department aid in 
fighting the grasshoppers, as many 
farmers are financially unable to 
combat the pest themselves. Com- 
missioner Wilson advises that the 
Kansas bait is the best means of con- 
trol. 

Method of Control—-This poison 
bait is composed of 20 pounds bran, 
ome pound paris green, two quarts 
cheap syrup, two oranges or lemons 
and 3% gallons water. The bran and 
paris green are mixed dry. Those 
making “the ‘mixture are urged to 
wear a small sponge over the mouth 


and nose to prevent the poison from 
entering the lungs. The fruit is cut 
in small pieces and added to the 
syrup and water. The whole is then 
mixed to form a mealy mash. This 
quantity will treat five acres. The 
bait is spread early in the morning. 
Farmers are urged to treat the road- 
sides first together with the farms 
along grain fields. 

Institute Preparations — Edward 
Van Alstyne, New York state direc- 
tor of farmers’ institutes, is to confer 
with county representatives of agri- 
cultural organizations and farmers, in 
the farm bureau offices, as follows: 
Oneida county, Utica, 2.50 p m, June 
21; Chenango county, Norwich, 1030 
am, June 22; Delaware county, Wal- 
ton, 3.30 p m, June 22; Sullivan 
county, Liberty, 10.30 a m, June 23; 
Orange county, yoshen, 10 a m, 
June 24; and Dutchess county, Pough- 
keepsie, 3 p m, June 24. Conferences 
were held the past week in Clinton, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lewis, Herkimer, 
Montgomery and Fulton counties. The 
purpose of these gatherings is to se- 
lect places for the farmers’ institutes 
next winter. 

Another Farm Bureau—The Al- 
bany county farm bureau will be or- 
ganized in Albany on June 26. Previ- 
ous to this meeting several mass 
meetings will be held at Altamont, 
Lathams Corners, Rensselaerville, 
Voorheesville and Berne. 


Census of 1915 


The constitution of New York re- 
quires that a census be taken every 
10 years. Thus during 1915 a census 
of the state is to be taken. In view 
of the fact that the national govern- 
ment takes a census every 10 years, 
it is hardly necessary to duplicate the 
work, imposing on the state a cost of 
a half million dollars. Nevertheless, 
until this matter is changed the census 
must be taken The census inquiries 
are on the schedule, are framed in a 
conformity with that act. 

No person should hesitate, neglect 
or refuse to answer all of the ques- 
tions asked. The census takers will 
only ask such questions as the 
schedules call for and as are required 
by law. Anything that is told him 
can in no way be used to the detri- 
ment or damage of any person or his 
family or his property. All replies 
are held by the census bureau in 
strict and absolute confidence. Con- 
sequently since this census must be 
taken, it is desirable that every citi- 
zen co-operate and make the work as 
richly valuable as is possible to 
make it. 


Long Island Crop Prospects 

W. B. TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N ¥. 

Two weeks of cool weather with 
low temperatures at night has re- 
tarded the growth of truck on Long 
Island. Owing to the ravages of cut- 
worms tomato growers have been 
obliged to transplant. Melons have 
come up poorly. where hard rains 
compacted the soil. Indications point 
to a big crop of hay and grain. 
Farmers are still planting corn, and 
the acreage will be much larger than 
last year. Many claim that there is 
more money in corn than potatoes, 
besides being a surer crop. Potatoes 
are looking well, especially where 
New York state seed was planted. 
Old potato stock has advanced to 75 
cents a bushel. 

Abram 8S. Post and Rodney A. 
Ward are showing South Side farmers 
how to grow alfalfa on light land. 
The example is inducing others to try 
a seeding this summer. The South 
Side grange of Eastport has been 
waging war on the tent caterpillar. 
Schoolchildren in that section were 
offered prizes for collecting the tents. 
In this way 13,105 tents were de- 
stroyed. In addition to this. property 
owners cleaned up infested sections 
with torches. 


Conserving State Forests—Except 
to benefit and improve the state 
forests there should be prohibition of 
the cutting of mature timber, urged 
George D. Pratt, conservation com- 
missioner, before the state convention 
last week. Mr Pratt believes the de- 
nuded state lands could be reforested 
for a million dollars and urged that 
some provision be made for this 
work; $8 p acre on 125,000 acres. 

Crops Poor—Crops on the whole 
look badly in Jefferson Co. Freezing 
up to May 29 greatly retarded the 
growth of hay; not more than 50% 
of a normal crop can be cut unless 
the very most favorable weather con- 
ditions exist for the next 30 days. 
The grain crop is not near up to nor- 
mal for the time of year, pastures are 
in poor shape, cows falling off in 
milk. Corn is very small owing to 
continued cold and dry weather. The 
first rain in several weeks fell 
June 11. 

Evaporated Milk has been removed 
from the big Walton condensery in 
Delaware Co and placed upon the 
market. Last winter the product ac- 
cumulated at. the condensery beyond 
sates until storage capacity was over- 
crowded. The daily supply was then 





sent directly to market in its raw 
state. Milk at this plant is now being 
evaporated as usual. Feeling among 
farmers regarding the milk situation 
has been tense since contract day. 
Dry weather has checked growth of 
pasture, resulting in a shrinkage of 
milk production most unusual in June. 
Many farmers are making no effort 
to uphold milk production by feeding 
extra grain, though a small quantity 
is fed in most large dairies. If a 
permanent lightening in market pros- 
pects does not react in favor of farm- 
ers, there is reason to expect consider- 
able change in farming operations.— 
[A. R. F., Delaware Co. 

Fish Distributed—The state fish 
hatchery at Upper Saranac is largely 
responsible for the increase in trout 
in the Adirondacks. Over 7,000,000 
fish have been put out this season. 
The trout and whitefish, from which 
the spawn were secured, were netted 
chiefly from Lake Clear. After being 
stripped of spawn the fish were again 
returned to the waters uninjured. 
The output of the hatchery this 
season includes 50,000 rainbow trout, 
70,000 lake trout, 1,300,000 speckled 
trout and 5,500.000 whitefish. The 
number of speckled trout is double 
that of last season, while the other 
fish are about in equal proportion to 
the output of 1914. 

Tioga Briefs—No May in 25 years, 
except that of ‘O07, was colder than 
last month. The mean temperature 
was 538 degrees; only six clear days 
during the month, rain on 14 days, 
and frosts on eight. Ex-Sherift 
Thurston had 600 tomato plants ruined 
by the frost last week. Veals are 8c 
Pp Ib and eggs 2Ic p doz. Grade 
Holstein heifers, two-year-olds, are 
selling for $50 and up. Rain badly 
needed.—[A. A. Drew. Tioga Co. 

Hay Light—The grass crop now 
looks to be light in Chenango Co, but 
there may be a change by ‘harvest 
time. The season seems late; at least, 
corn was not all planted the first 
week in June, and the weather re- 
mained much like May, quite cool. 
Pastures appear better than meadows 
for some reason, and milk production 
is very good. Dealers complain of a 
surplus of milk, owing largely to the 
cool weather. Early sowings of grain 
do not show materially better than 
later ones. There is a somewhat 
larger acreage sown than usual. 


-Potatoes are planted in quantities 


about the average, although old ones 
are unsalable. 

Grass Grows Slowly—Cool weather 
and a good many frosty nights early 
this month in Schoharie Co. Grass 
started fine but does not grow very 
fast. The superintendents of roads 
are doing their best to make _ the 
roads good. S. S. Cornell's large 
barn caught fire and burned to the 
ground. It was insured for $1500, 
contents not all insured. Eggs are 
18 to 20c p doz, butter 32c p Ib at 
the creamery. 

Wool Higher—The last of the 
1914 hay crop in Allegany Co 
brought $13 to $16 p ton, aboard cars. 
Farmers will receive a nice increase 
in price over °14 for their wool. The 
present prices of sheep ought to still 
further increase their numbers on 
farms. 

Smaller Cabbage Acreage—W eather 
very dry, hay not over half a crop. 
Pastures drying up. Wheat is coming 
on well, spring grain not so good. Ap- 
ple trees that were sprayed are proin- 
ising, except Baldwins. The tent cater- 
pillar is very troublesome. Corn is 
backward, cultivating begun. A large 
acreage of potatoes has been planted. 
The first cutting of alfalfa will begin 
this week. In the timothy fields dai- 
sies and sorrel are plentiful. Small 
fruits were injured by the late May 
frosts. Poultry is doing well. Not as 
much cabbage as usual will be set. 


Notes from the Keystone State 
CYRUS T. FOX 

Automobiling recently through Oley 
valley, I passed the Bertclet sawmill, 
which has been in steady operation 
for more than a century. White oak 
logs 4 and 5 feet in diameter were 
being converted into lumber. They 
represented the last of the primeval 
forest in that vicinity. Nearby I saw 
white ocak trees over 100 feet in hight, 
measuring 15% and 16 feet in circum- 
ference, and which it is supposed are 
250 to 300 years old. They are still 
in good condition, proving the white 
oak is one of the most substantial of 
all trees. 

I was recently called to investigate 
peach orchards in which many trees 
were dying. Winter injury was the 
cause. It had resulted from early 
freezing last fall, before the sap was 
all down, and supplemented by dam- 
age to the unprotected roots. Cutting 
back, and stimulating growth, by 
seattering a pound to a tree of nitrate 
of soda on the surface of the ground, 
was recommended, On June 3 snow 
squalls prevailed in northern Penn- 
sylvania. On that date the tempera- 
ture throughout the state was the 
lowest in many years, having dropped 
in some localities to 45 degrees, with 
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frost in places. A basket of Gov 
Wood cherries, given me on June 9, 
a few days ahead of their regular 
ripening time, showed not one perfect 
cherry. All showed injury from cold 
nights. 





Utica Cheese Markets 


There have been good showers 
tributary to Utica the past week, 
which have started up the. grass 
again in pastures whose growth had 
been checked somewhat by frost, and 
the yield of milk continues close to 
the flush despite the fact that cattle 
are now being annoyed somewhat by 
flies. The quality of the cheese now 
being. made is at its best. Prices on 
the Utica board Monday were 2¢ lower 
than last week. The trafisactions 
were: Large colored 1650 boxes, large 
white 500 boxes, small colored 1250 
boxes, small white 800, all at 13%c. 
The curb sales were at 13%c, the 
sales of butter were 30 tubs at. 2S8c. 
A year ago the curb ruling for cheese 
was 14%, two years ago l4c, and 
three years ago 135%c p Ib. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Buffalo, N Y, fcy marrow beans 
$4 p bu, cmy butter 28c p Ib, dairy 
26c, new fcy cheese 17%c p lb, eggs 
21@22%c p doz, turkeys 16@18c p 
lb, fowls 15@16c, broilers 20@30c, 
white corr 40@50c p bu, aspara- 
gus 1@1.25 p doz behs, beets 30@50c, 
carrots 404 a@tO0c, rhubarb 10@15c, 
radishes 6@S8c, spinach 20@30c p 
bu, onions 1@1.25, strawberries 7@ 
12c p qt, apples 3.50@5.50 p bbl, 
syrup SOc@1 p gal, 9@13c p _ Ib, 
timothy hay 20 @ 23 p ton, straw 
9@ 10.50. 

At Syracuse, N Y, broilers 30@40c 
p lb, fowls 15@19c, ducks 17@20c, 
eggs 22@25c p doz, apples $1@1. 4 
p bu, strawberries 10@15c p 
honey 1l5c, dre ssed pork 9@I1I1c p tb 
beef 11@12c, popcorn 1@1.25 p bu, 
asparagus 75e p doz b. 1s, beets 80@ 
90c, beet greens 40@50c p bu, let- 
tuce 35@40c p doz, green onions 12 
@15c p doz bchs, potatoes 40@50c p 
bu, radishes 12@15c p doz _ bchs, 
spinach 30@40c p bu, tomatoes 25c p 
lb, rhubarb 15@20c p doz bchs, 
timothy hay 13@18 p ton, alfalfa 14 
@16, oat straw 10@12, dairy butter 
34@36¢ p Ib. 

At Albany, corn S2c p bu, oats 60c, 
cottonseed meal $33@34.50, timothy 
hay 19@20, alfalfa 28.50, oat straw 
9.50, rye.,straw 13, steers 11@12 
eggs 20 @ 22 p doz, fowls lic p “Tb. 
green peas 8 p bbl, rhubarb 1 p 100 
lbs, beets 3 p 100 bchs, onions 1 p 100 
bchs, radishes 1, spinach 50c¢ p bbl. 

At Philadelphia, eggs Z4c p doz, 
broilers 24@2S8ce p lb, ducks 12@15c, 
marrow beans $4.40@4.50 p bu, apples 
3@5 p bbl, old potatoes 40@45c p bu, 
eastern shore sweet potatoes 2.25@ 
3.25 p bbl, bran 25.50 p ton, timothy 
hay 18@20 p ton, No 2 red wheat 1.28, 
No 2 yellow corn 81%c, No 2 white 
oats 55c, delaine washed wool 32@33c. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the market showed a 
little improvement last week owing to 
the slightly warmer weather. The 
supply far exceeds the demand. The 
market value is considered to be 2%c 
p qt for Grade B milk in the 26-c 
zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
June 13 were as follows 

Milk Cream 


aes cesuneeee — ae 3,943 
Susqueanna ........ 8,644 315 
West shore ...... eos 16,875 2.125 
Lackawanna ...... 64,795 2,475 
N Y C (long haul). 88,360 3,189 
N Y C lines (short 

Ph 6 Jceeuee re 30 
a cocce 6344508 5,026 
Lehigh valley . 40,681 2,533 
Homer Ramsdell. line 8,450 90 
New Haven ..... weal 7,360 35 
Pennsylvania ....ee+- 7,277 243 


Other sources ..+.:% 1,710 7 


Potale c.ccccccse BOB,00 20,02 "20,028 


Hops Rather Backward 

Hops are rather backward around 
Little Falls, N Y, this spring but look 
fine. Grubbing has been in progress. 
Not any changes in acreage. Cold 
weather, with rain, delayed grubbing. 
Le <. 

Growers are somewhat discouraged. 
The roots wintered about as usual, 
but started very unevenly with more 
missing hills than usual. There is 
one old yard abandoned of 20 acres, 
and one new yard being set out of 
20 acres. The old yards did not 
come on as well as the younger ones. 
([R. N. M., Oregon. 





Among Tobacco Growers 


Plants are starting well. Work is 
progressing finely. There is plenty of 
moisture and weather conditions are 
good.—[L. S. B., Chemung Co, N Y. 

Tobacco transplanting was delayed 
on account of the cool weather. Plants 
are growing very © slowly. Rain is 
needed very badly 8 all crops.—[J, 
M. N., Steuben Co; N Y, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cask: or 7~Wheat— -~Corn-, -—Oate— 
Spot 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 10914 
-oe LB 93 7 73 49% .42 
~ 1.30% .94% .85% .81 55% .46% 
_ _— 8642 .83% .56% .48 
8 ui . 1.15 9% — _ -- -- 
Toledo ....+++ 1.23 -95 _ _ — — 
Minneapolis .. 1.15% .95% .66 — 45% — 





Brilliant Prospects Hurt Prices 


Wheat prices at Chicago declined 
Sharply, market greatly unsettled 
and operators exceedingly con- 
servative about offering support. 
The market in its downward swing 
closely crowded “dollar wheat for 
July.”’ Away back at the opening of 


Feb the July delivery sold at Chicago 


at the high level of $1.435 p bu. 
But at that time no one could fore- 
cast the brilliant crop prospects 


which have since materialized at this 
the edge of harvest. From that hight 
down to less than 1.05, touched last 
week for July wheat, was a sheer 
drop of 38c p bu, this measuring the 
shrinkage due to causes outlined in 
these columns from week to week. 
From the low point there was mild 
recovery; Sept off to 1.02%, later 
better than 1.038; No 2 (old) red 
winter wheat in store was quotable 
somewhere around 1.19. 

Of scarcely secondary importance 
in the immediate past in depressing 
values is the uncertainty over develop- 


Ments in the disagreement between 
the U Sand Germany. Few operators 
had the courage to buy wheat for 
investment; on the other hand, 
bearish traders were inclined to take 
advantage of the situation, especially 
as hitherto holders of wheat were 
willing to unload. 

It would be too much to say that 
the sentiment in the wheat trade has 
swung entirely over toward low 
prices, because the belief still prevails 
that our magnificent crop will be 
wanted, including a generous and 
probably urgent demand on the part 
of disturbed Europe. Yet the bril- 
lianc of the home crop prospect, 
together with temporary let-up in the 
European demand for wheat and 
flour, had its influence, The federal 
bulletin, intimating the possibility of 
a billion bushel crop, may easily be 
an estimate too high, the Orange Judd 
figure of 950 millions appearing 
nearer right for early June predic- 
tions. 

Corn prices held up reasonably 
well, although show something of a 
loss compared with a month ago. 
July corn at Chicago sold off to 7T0%c 
p bu, and Sept a shade under 7lc be- 
fore fair recovery took place, which 
this week carried July to T76éc and 
Sept to T5c. Crop conditions were 
not altogether brilliant. Old cash 
corn in Chicago warehouses sold at 


72@ Tic p bu. 

The prospect a reasonably large 
Oats crop had bearing on values 
and under liberal offerings of old oats 
for early shipment to distributing 
points the market was inclined to 
sag. July sold down more than 2c to 
43 3 p bu and Sept, new crop 
deliverv, under 40c, later recovery 
fair. The export business was rather 
small but encouraging. 

Field seeds were quiet, offerings of 
timothy very small, prime old quot- 
able aro1 ind $6.75 100 Ibs, prime 
clover 13.2 oO 18.00, Oct, new crop 
delivery 


of 


1ts 


= ¢ 


p 
14.2 

Rye wi 
with No 


dull and easy in tone, 
earlots $1.16@1.17 p bu. 

3arley offerings were only mod- 
erate but so was the demand, and at 
northwestern distributing points the 
feeling was one of weakness. Little 
interest was manifested in the trade. 
Malting barley sold at Chicago at 
74@78e p bu. 

At New York, wheat was 
sympathy with advices from 
where the splendid new crop is 
assured, and winter wheat harvest 
under way. Traders were bearish, due 
Partly to indifferent export demand. 
No 2 red winter wheat was quoted 
around $1.30 p bu. Corn. was slightly 
higher, due to a belief that the crop 
is late and not in the most brilliant 
condition. No 2 yellow corn 86@ 
86%c, No 8 do slight discount. Oats 


iS 


weak in 
the west 


were firm with standard in large lots 
around 55%c 
fey clipped. 
bran $24 


p bu, No 2 white 56c, 
57@58c. Coarse western 


7 
50@2 


p ton in carlots on 


wn 





5 bbl, with fey 


lots out of store in a 


small way at a premium; Baldwin 


$2.50@4, Ben Davis 2.50@3.25, Rus- 
set 2.25@3.25. 
Beans 
At New York, some firmness was 


developed, owing to advices of small 














MOTHER AND GROWN DAUGHTER, fond of 
country, want board on a farm having own vege 
tables, milk = eee ial home cookiz Address 


1g 
for two weeks. X 30, Roland Park, Baltimore 


County, Md. 


HYDRAULIC 





CIDER PRBSS. Thirty to forty barrel 
























































capacity, used three seasons, in good condition. Must 
" is : : sPic ints be sold. at once to close estate. Address H. KARR, 
stocks at interior points. Medium | Mor 8 Main St, Hackettstown, NJ. 
beans $}.75@ 5.80 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 
5.40@5.50. red kidney 6@6.25, white WE BUY WEED ROOTS, barks. herbs. if property 
kidney 7.25, marrow 7.15@ 7.25. yellow | Wit TE6NaRT DRUG CO, Bradfora, Pa, 
eye 5.10@5.24 | ea , 
| 
Dressed Meats 
; E | 
At New York, the demand for veal 0 U R H E L| P B U R E A U 
calves was anything but urgent and “9 
M k t Cr = sales slightly lower, prime to choice MALE HELP WANTED 
= 4 a — 
arke Ops = 136 14¢ P lb, common to fair 11] 4x orp ESTABLISHED COMPANY doing busi 
a aim ness in the rural districts has an spentns in its 
Dried Fruits sales organization for another man of good appear 
: ; 2s = a ‘ ce leasing personality. not a part 
track, linseed oil meal 32.0G 33, At New York, a little less dull with time bw te ie ace, wt gorthonent sont 
coarse corn meal 1.60@1.75 p 100 Ibs, sla i ros ay a tion that will pay the right man @ regular and most 
rrits 1.77@1.80 mild inquiry for the better grades of | satisfactory income. When answering state your age. 
Gres 2.9% ees evaporated apples; sun-dried fruit | business experience. if you con forakes bond y 3 a 
cte Drs Pe P " - small amount, whether you object to being away from 
neglected. Evaporated apples i4@ home, aud what part of the “country you are most 
GENERAL MARKE rs 4c p ib, sun-dried neglected at 5 | familiar with. Also give the names of three re 
te sponsible persons to whom we will be privileg to 
Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all instances - write regardin your haracter reputation, ete 
are wholesale. They to prices at which first Fresh Fruits Please address MANAGER, Postoffice Box 1017, 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, . > . ‘ Springfield, Mass 
car or rom these country consignees must pay At New York, all seasonable fruits | —————__——_ EEE ETE, 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ were offered in liberal quantities, OVER 15,000 MEN {AND weet Tansee this 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an - » ata a eee ~ year for government jobs 65 to ) month aca 
advance is. usually en Retail prices to actual Prices covering a wide range. South-j tions with pay. No ra Short hours. Common 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. ern peaches were more plentiful at odapation cuticlent. ~s unnecessary Write im 
» 95 »¢ rie *~herries 74 an mediately positions now obtainable 
Apples = @ ea 4 om S@ + ‘in ot 15¢ P| PRANKLIN INSTITT tr Dept W 40, Rochester, N ¥ 
— ceaies : qt, strawberries G C, Whack Derrbew | cecceeteete 
Cold storage houses to the number G@llc, raspberries 13@1ik » pt WANTED —Men and women to qualify for govern 
of 308 reported to the dept of agri 4 ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be 
June 1, 57,169 bbls (boxes reduced to Poultry = — ~ Sa ge wg ry a 
" « sc «(ff ieat y ractics ia = > F ings, ho o pre . ete 
bbls) apples, indicating practions ex At New York, general steadiness | for booklet G-822. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 
haustion. On May 1, et A stocks prevaiied, no oversupply of desirable | 2°: 
were the equivalent of =5d,0Ul bbls in poultry and good all-around inquiry. I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
242 houses reporting at that time. If any exception to this it was in ffesh | —ean help you ome sallway mail or othe ENT. 
At New York, abundance of fresh killed broilers. which were more than | Tir. Br Loute a _ 
fruits brought considerable weakness plentiful. Quotations covered a wide ee —e 
é é i ,r Ss 3 cille “VS 314 @ FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN A » all railroads. 
to the apple market, ordinary stock range. Fresh | killed turkeys 1614 AP’ ws unnecessary.» BALLWAY 
declining this week about $1 p ee SAY Ib. Phila, R I and L I broilers | associaTiON, C, Brooklyn, N ¥. 
OF: oc orthern Spy 3$5@ 0a ee. heavy western fowls dry- 
Fair to good B ~~ P ee 7 9 GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED, $60 to 
— $125 monthly. Age 21 to 50. OZMENT, 107 F, & 
uis. 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with an without 
farming experience, who wish to work on farms. If 
you need a good, intelligent, sober man, write for an 
. - . = order blank. Ours is a philanthropic ecsoninetion 
—_— = and we make no charge to employer or employee. 
RUSaw? sit oad Wirt ttittin dae Our object © encourage farming among Jews. 
THE JE WISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 
Second Avenue, New York City 
FARM HELP THAT MAKE GOOD, all premches 
on hand Agency without complaint SIDNEY 
~ , SULLIVAN, lho 5486 Cortland, 115 Nassa New 
Six Cents a Word. Read by 625,000 People Weekly York ee ee . 
. AGENTS 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny eaten ren 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six Kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- DAIRYMEN, DEALERS. AGENTS, Thatcher's Fly 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish ing @ emali adv as noticeable as @ large one. Killer, best on earth for horses, cattle, poultry 
to buy, sell or exchange. Write for ous special proposition. NOBTHWOOD 
~ ae THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- MANUFAC rt RING CO, Potsdam, N Y 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts AGENTS WANTED—To advertise our goods 


as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the af we ais 
tisen.~nts of “FARMS FOR “TO 

will be accepted at the ,~* rete, but 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 





AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper ane guarantee that eggs shipped shall 

reach the er unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. we shall continue to exer- 
the in allowing poultry and ess 
odvertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and =e hatching of same 
our subscribers that the pub! paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 

We shall continue to exercise the greatest care “a7 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SELECTED SEED POTATOES FOR SALE, recom- 
mended by experimental station for 





late planting. 

For price and particulars, write M. H. PAUL, Elk- 
dale Farm, Elkton, Md. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and pot grown, 


for summer and fall plantiz Will bear fruit next 














but our responsibility must end with that. oumtber. uate fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Rem- 
senburg, > 

SELECTED SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 
cockerels, 10 to 12 weeks old. Laurelton farms fa- CABBAGE, CELEBY, cauliflower, tomato, pepper, 
mous heavy laying white egg strain direct. Well | egg plants. Large or small lots, express or mail. 
grown, vigorous birds. Price only 75c each. Fancy | Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 
White Leghorn eggs my specialty. CLINTON G. | N Y. 

LEE, Ovid Center, N Y. 
ty gy varieties of tomatoes $1, cab- 

“RINGLET” BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS, | bage 75c, peppers $1.25, cauliflower $2.50. celery $1.50 
baby chicks. Also Collie puppies. Bargain prices. | per thousand. “Pamphiet free. C. FIEL D, Sewell, 
SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium, Pa. N. J. 

WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS and choice breeding COW PEAS DIRECT FROM FARMS, $2.15 per 
birds for sale. Eggs $3 per eleven. H. W. ANDER- ! bushel and up as to variety if unsold. J. E. GOSLEE, 
SON, Stewartstown, Pa. Stockley, Del. 

CHICKS $7 per Eggs 22 for $1. Booklet. FOR SALE—One million Danish cabbage plants. 


EMPIRE POULTRY. FARSt Seward, N Y. 


ASHMEAD, Williamson, N Y. 





LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Guernsey bulls, 
made 787 pounds butter fat. Prices $35 and up. 
Write for particulars. Three February Berkshire 
ad ot . ad each, JAMES H. SEAMAN, Glens 
Falls, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED REGISTERED DUROC- on age 


all ages. Sire’s dam 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


RABBIT SPEC LALISTS—10 of America’s best 
reeds. Complete price list of all_ages and descrip- 
ADIRONDACK RABBITRY, Croghan, N Y. 


SHETLAND PONIES, Prices right! 
B. FLETCHER, 


tion 6c. 





nicely marked. 
). 


Cc. Covington, C 

















pigs of both sexes. Bred sows, service boars. L PEDIGREED COLLIES, good drivers. JOEL 
WHEELER, Massena, N Y. GROVER, Ulysses, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Reg Guernsey bull. 6 months. Com- STAN f 
bination May Rose and Glenwood. 8. W. TOWN- STANCHIONS 
SEND, Cochranvile. | *s mnCRUMB'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
> INE > >ri - e@ purchaser bey are shipped subject to trial in 
PP ne aa —o*, * rices FeASO~ | the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
— . 2 WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK WOMEN’S WANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS—4,000,000 field grown, hardy, 


stocky plants. All Head Early, Succession, Copen- 
hagen Market, Early Summer, Surehead and Flat 
Dutch $1 per 1000, 5000 $4, 10,000 $7. “No 5” 


Danish Ballthead (26 tons per acre. Send for circu- 
lar) $1 per 1000, 5000 $4.50. Be-rooted cabbage 
plants (mass of new roots grown on them) $1.50 per 
ag All plants are guaranteed to have an average 
of 4 square inches of space each over the whole field. 
Snowball cauliflower $3 per 1000. -rool Snow- 
ball caulifiower $5 per 1000. Stone tomatoes $1.80 
per Transplanted Earliana and Dwarf Stone 
tomatoes $5 per 1000. Potted Earliana toma 
(shipped in paper pots) $2.50 per 100, 50 $1.50. 
fre. F. W. BOCHELLE & SONS, Chester, 
(17 years vegetable plants exclusively.) 


cannes PLANTS 

2,000,000 Head Ear 

Market, Barly Summer. Early Jersey ‘Wakefield. 
ae. Danish past 


head, Pt ‘ a iB, 000, 
5000 Re-rooted cabbage 
rooted Snowball cauliflower $3°00. per P0080. q 


toes 
List 
N J. 





————. guaranteed). 





Earliana tomatoes and B a 
(sb , MRP 
PA . BOCHELLE, Morristown. 





TAPAS AED Levee Gear Y SEED buckwheat 
for sale. Very choice seed and well cleaned $1.50 
pe ‘ca eee Smee en lage tte 
RD J. DOHL, Harverville, 





FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged stoneware 
shipped direct from pottery, New Brighton, Pa, for 


$1. Lots well assorted, containing crocks, jars, pans, 
bowls, pitchers, tea and beanpots, little of each. 
E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, 


Send cash with order. 
Me. 








| 


premiffms with every sale. THE PAY ont 


giving free 
Dayton, O, 


CO, 1053 West Street, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


LAKESIDE FARM, 340 acres, $5400, easy terms, 
Owner forced to give all his attention to other busi- 
ness, and this fine, big stock and dairy farm is going 
to quick buyer at a bargain; excellent location near 
village and conveniences, borders large lake; very 
pleasant surroundings; nearly level, machine-worked 
fields; spring and brook-watered pasture for 50 cows; 
100 acres wood and timber, 100 apple trees; 2-story, 
10-room 70-ft barn, other buildings; a rare 
bargain at on easy terms All details, travel- 
ing direction ‘ ‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 
38,”’ write today copy E. A. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY 47 West 34th St, 
New York 











house 


$5 400 


for your free 
Station 100 





VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, WANTS SETTLERS 
jal inducements; government land; railways; free 
ls; cheap irrigation; 31 years to pay for farms 
ted to alfalfa, corn, grains, fruit, etc; climate 

like California; ample markets; reduced passages; 
special! excursion being arranged Free particulars 
from F . A. FRICKE, Government Representative 
from Victoria, Box 71, 687 Market St, San Francisce, 
Cal 

RU BBER AND COCOANU TS FOR SALE--Most fer- 
tile beautiful woodgrounds, with much excellent 
timber on the isle of Sumatra (Neth. East Indies). 
Extremely fit for rubber and cocoanut-cultivation, 
together about 23,000 acres. Letters to H. W. DALF- 
SEN at (Java, Neth. East Indies) 


Bandoeng 
MARYLAND FARM FOR 8 








ALE—Ninety acres truck 


land, forty-five acres timber; six room dwelling, good 
barn; one mile to churches, schools, depot. To quick 
buyer $60.0 Address NOAH HORSEY, Westover, 
Md 





You Can Make Money 


that otherwise might be lost, through an adv. in the 


Farmers’ Exchange. If you have a lot of poultry or 
eggs, more bull calves than you want to keep, 

corn or potatoes, or anything else you'd like to seil, 
there isn’t any better way to do it than to put an 
ady. in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURBIST'S classi- 
fied columns at six cents a word. It will be read 
by 625,000 people and sons of them are looking for 
just what you want te get rid of. 


With Very Little Trouble 


© you, except answering some letters, the Farmers’ 
Exchange brings you in touch with a customer—then 
it’s a@ question of getting together on prices and 
terms and the trick is dome. Honestly, do you know 
of any better or less expensive way? We ck . and 
the fact that so many of our subscribers have had 
such success in making sales shows that advs. in this 
column do pay and pay well. Count initials as words 
and send a money order or bank draft, at 6 cents 
per word, with your copy, to 
AMERICAN ABRISULTURICF 
New 


315 Fourth Avenue - York City 





Orange Judd Co., New York, N. Y. 


turist. 


New York. 





Easily Sold His Farm 


Gentlemen—I only paid you a few dollars for advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange of American Agriculturist and thereby sold my farm for 
over twenty thousand dollars ($20,000.00), thanks to the American Agricul- 


Yours very truly, 
B. L. HURD. 











Nas ig — Snel 








picked 18@19c, and iced pe 17c, L 2 
and Pa ducklings 16@17c. western 
frozen we 19@21c. squabs $2.50 
@4 p doz. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, receipts are only 
moderate and little difficulty in secur- 
ing high prices for .good quality ar 
sales around i =P ton, No 
timothy 22 @ 24. DO, N 2 do 22 @ @ 22. 50. 


No J clover mixed 20.50@ 22 choice 
Pree 4 mixed 22.50@ 23.50. rye straw 
@15. 


Eggs 


The orient continues to ship a good 
many eggs to the U S. Through the 
courtesy of figures recently furnished 
us by the chief bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, dept of com- 
merce, it appears that out of 198,000 
doz eggs imported in April over 
131,000 doz came from China. Canada 
was second in importance, shipping in 


53,756 doz; Mexico 11,275 doz. Total 
value of imports of eggs $28,128. 
Most of the eggs from the orient 


entered at San Francisco, while the 
Canadian eggs cleared at customs 
districts in Mich, Mass and at Buffalo. 

According to the June report of 


the American warehousemen’s assn, 
3.115,000 cases of eggs had _ been 
placed in storage up to June 1. The 
numbers in store a year ago were 
somewhat smaller at 2,294,000 cases. 
At New York fresh gathered eggs 


22@238c p doz, nearby eggs 25c. 
The Money Market 
See article on another page, What 
the federal reserve districts mean to 
farmers resident therein. 
Onions 
At New York, supplies are plenti- 
ful, new stock from the south arriv- 
ing in large quantities and stored lots 
of old onions still sufficient to hold 
down prices. Old red and yellow Tic 
@$1.25 p bag, Tex 75c@1.15 p cra. 
Potatoes 


At New York, receipts of new pota- 
toes are increasing, supplies of the 
current week ample and under good 
demand market about steady. Old 
potatoes were plentiful and sold with 
only moderate freedom at the recent 
slight advance. No 1 southern pota- 
toes, new $1.50@2.50 p bbl, No 2 75c 
@1.25, old potatoes 1@1.15 p bag of 
165 lbs, Jersey sweets 1.50@2 p bskt. 

Vegetables 


At New York, receipts were very 
large both from nearby points and 
from the middle south. Lettuce was 
in good demand, new cabbage firm, 
egg plant plentiful and w@ak. Aspara- 
gus, nearby $1@1. 75 p doz behs, string 
beans 75c@$1.25 p bskt, new cabbage 
75c@$1.50 p cra, lettuce 75c@$1.25 p 
bbl, green peas 75c@$1.50 p _bskt, 
rhubarb $1 p 100 bchs, spinach 50@ 
75c p bbl, Fla tomatoes $1@1.75 p 
earrier of 6 bskts, hothouse cucumbers 
40@50c p doz, radishes }0c@$1 p 100 
behs. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat $1.20, 
No 2 white corn 77c, No 2 white oats 
50c, No 3 rye $1.06@1.10, bran 24 p 
ton, middlings 27.50, timothy h 
19.25, clover mixed 17.50, maple suse 
10@12c p lb, syrup 80@90c p gal, 
timothy seed 2@2.50 p bu, broom 
corn 4% @7\éc, potatoes 45@50c p bu, 
spinach 25c p bskt, carrots 1.75 p bbl, 

spiess 70c@1 p bu, strawberries 2@ 

2.50 p 24-qt case, blackberries 2@ 2.50 
p 2-qt case, cherries 1@1.30 p 24-qt 
case, apples 2.75@4.50 p bbl. 

At Columbus, corn 73c p bu, oats 
45c, bran $26 p ton, middlings 32, 
timothy hay 17@18, oat straw 8.50, 
rye straw 9, steers 7@8%c p Ib, veal 
calves 8@9c, hogs 7%c, sheep 6%c, 
lambs S@1l%c, eggs 18%c p doz, 
fowls and chickens 12@13c, broilers 
20 @ 25c, pea beans 3.40 p bu, cherries 
7@9%c p gt. § gooseberries 8@9c, straw- 
berries 12 

At sivetionm eggs 21%c p doz, 
fowls 15c, broilers 25@27c, apples 
$3.50@ 4.75 p bbl, cherries 2.50@2.75 

24-qt cra, gooseberries 1.25.@ 1.50, 
strawberries 3@4 p 32-qt cra, aspara- 
gus 60@T75c p doz bchs, beets 20c, 
earrots 75@85c p bu, hand-picked 
marrow beans 4.50@4.75 p bu, green 
peas 1.25@1.75 p bu, potatoes 46@60c 
p bu, spinach 15@20c p bu, sweet 
corn 25c p doz, turnips 12@20c p doz 
bchs, dressed beef 12@13c pn Ib, veal 
calves 16.@ Ic, sheep 11@13c, lambs 
14@ 16ce, No 2 wheat 1.34, No 3 yellow 
corn 78% c, No 3 white oats 52c, mid- 
dlings 26.50, bran 24.50, timothy hay 


17@19, clover seed 8.50@9.75 100 
a medium unwashed wool @20c 
Pp Ib. 

At Pittsburg, Pa, potatoes 65c p 
bu, new cabbage $1.75@2 p_ era, 


celery 30@40c p dos, hd lettuce 30@ 
40c, parsley 20@25c p bu, spinach 
25@30c, new turnips 30@35c p doz 
rpm new carrots 25@ asparagus 
15 @ 25e¢ p bch, tomatoes 150@2 
era, hens 15@16c abe, lb, turkeys 15@ 
18e, broilers 25@ eggs 19c p doz, 
emy butter 30c p Ib, "dairy 25c, apples 
3@4 p bbl, dewberries 18@ 20c Pp at, 
strawberries 2.50@5.30 p. cra, cher- 
ries 2.50@3.50, No 2 yellow corn 79c 
p bu, No 2 white oats 55c, 








Live STOCK 


FIELD NOTES 


tive Stocn Fieup Repacsentarive 
ETHAN A HUTCHINS 














LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











~~ Cattle. — Hogs — -— Shee 
Per 100 Ibs ‘ bir 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Chicago ...... $8.40 $9.25 $7.65 $8.20 $6.75 $6.00 
So St Paul . 8.50 8.40 7.35 8.30 6.00 5.75 
New York -» 850 9.25 8.00 890 8.00 6.56 
Buffalo ....... 9.20 9.10 8.05 8.45 6.85 5.50 
Kansas City .. 9.25 8.90 7.70 840 6.75 65.25 
Pittsburg ..... 9.10 9.20 7.90 8.45 6.75 5.75 





trade is in a 
buyers 
willing to 


At Chicago, the cattle 
healthy position, all classes of 
represented and evidently 


pay prices as high as anything in 
recent weeks, The market was not 
oversupplied, especially as there was 
a good inquiry for desirable beef 
steers to ship to the Atlantic sea- 
board. While some fancy young 
steers sold latterly at $9.40@9.5C p 
100 lbs, most of the business in good 
to choice beef cattle was a S@9, 
rough lots down to 7.50@7.7 


The hog trade was without "gartion- 


larly new feature, recent prices fairly 
Maintained under a good demand. 
Mixed packing hogs sold at $7.40@ 
7.60 p 100 lbs, selected packing and 
shipping 7.50 @ 7.65 

Offerings of sheep were not bur- 
densome. In a general way shorn 
wethers were quotable at 6.25 @6.75, 


yearlings 7.25@8.50, 


lambs 8.50@10.50. 


ewes 5@6, shorn 


At New York, last week Monday, 
June 14, the cattle market ruled dull, 
steers declining 10@20c, bulls fell off 

25c on all grades except choice dry 
fed, fat cows 35@50c, common and 
medium 10@15c. Market closed full 





steady for choice veals, easy for 

others. The selling range for the 

week was: Steers $6.2 15@9.15, oxen 

6.75 @ 8.10, bulls’ 5 @ 7.79, extra dry fed 

8@S8.75, cows 3.40@7.75, veals 8G 

11.25, culls 5.50 @ 7.00, skim milk 
calves 6@ 7.25. 

Today 41 cars of cattle and 6700 
calves were on sale. Steers were 
slow but about steady, bulls slow and 
weaker. Cows fully 25@35c lower. 
Calves were generally 50c lower, with 
some early sales about steady. Steers 
averaging 1278 to 1547 Ibs sold at 8.90 
@9.75 p 100 lbs, all stable fed Pa 
beeves. 3ulls sold at 4.75@7, two 
extra bulls at 7.50@8, cows at 3.50 


@ 6.: 5d, veals at 7.50@11, culls at 5.50 
@7.50, skim milk calves at 5@6. 
Sheep held up steady on all grades 
after Monday of last week, with a 
generally good demand except for 
fine wooled stock, which dragged a 
little. The supply of lambs was 
moderate and demand firm until the 
close of the week; winter lambs al- 
most out of the market. The sell- 
ing range for the week was: Sheep 
(ewes) 3.50@6 p 100 lbs, lambs 9G 
21, yearlings 6.50@9, winter lambs 
10. Today there were 6) cars of 
stock on sale. On heavy receipts 
lambs dropped 75¢c@1.25 p 100 Ibs, 
sheep 25c lower. About 16 cars of 
late arrivals were held over. Com- 
mon to prime sheep (ewes) sold at 
3.50@5.50 p 100 lbs, wethers at 6.75, 


common to choice lambs 8@11.3 
one car Ky 11.50. Top price for Va 
lambs 11.30, W Va 11, Tenn 9.75, 


N Y lambs 10. 
Hogs eased off a trifle after Mon- 
day last, but recovered later, closing 


steady. Today there were three cars 
on sale. Prices held up to about 
steady prices. Heavy to light hogs 


sold at 8.05@8.20 p 100 lbs, roughs at 


6.50 @ 6.75. 


The Horse Market 
At the local auction marts last 
week trade was quiet and _ steady, 


fair to choice heavy drafters selling 
at $300@350 p head, chunks 2.25@ 


2.75, fair to good second-hand, gen- 
eral purpose horses 75@150. 
At Buffalo, the cattle trade was 


reasonably satisfactory Monday of this 
week, receipts 4875. Best dry-fed 
steers commanded full prices. The 
less desirable grades sold 10 to 15c 
lower, and in some instances even 
more than that. Top prices on best 
finished shipping steers were around 
$9.25 p 100 lbs, fair. to good 8.404@ 8.75, 
common lots 50 @ 7.75, butcher cows 
5.50 @ 7.25, hetiets 7@8, bulls 5.75@ 
6.75. Hog receipts Monday 16.000, all 
grades selling close to 8@8.05 p 100 
Ibs; rough lots usual sharp discount. 
The hog market has shown consider- 
able activity for several weeks. 
Sheep receipts last Monday were 1600, 
and market generally steady under 
good all-round demand. Fair to 
choice yearling lambs @10.50 p 
100 Ibs, springs 11@12, well finished 
ewes 5.75@6, wethers 6.50@6.75. 


At Pittsburgh, buyers of cattle are 
inclined to discriminate sharply 
against grassy lots while dry fed 
steers are in good demand at full 
prices, Monday’s cattle receipts 
were 85 cars. Quotations include 


choice to fancy dry fed steers $9.20@ 
9.40 p 100 lbs, medium to good 
weight, 1200 to 1400 Ibs, 8.50@9.50, 
light weights 7@8, butcher cows 4.50 
@7, butcher bulls and oxen 5.50@7.75, 
heifers 6@8.25, fresh cows and spring- 
ers 50@85 ea; 1000 veal calves came 
forward and sold at 8@10.50. Hog 
receipts Monday were 65 double 
decks, market a fraction lower but 
fairly active. Heavy droves 7.80@ 
7.85, mixed lots and heavy Yorkers 
7.85@ 7.90, light Yorkers 7.80@7.90. 
Sheep slow Monday with 15 cars on 
sale and slight concessions. Prime 
wethers 6.40@6.65 p 100 lbs, ewes and 
mixed lots 5.50@6.35. heavy lambs 
7@10, choice spring lambs 11@12. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1915.. 2914 30 28 
1914... 27 27% 26 
1913.. 28 2914 27% 
1912.. 28 281 25% 
Butter 
Stocks of butter in 45 warehouses 


June 1, these members of the Ameri- 


can warehousemen’s assn, totaled 
11,370,000 lbs. This may be com- 
pared with stocks June 1, 1914, of 


16,234,000 lbs, indicating far less but- 
ter stored up to the date named than 
a year ago. 

At New York, more firmness was 
displayed in the market and prices 
appreciated fully 4c. Considerable 
quantities have been sent direct to 
cold storage on receivers’ account and 
this has reduced the supply available 
for current consumptive requirements. 


Fancy cmy 29@291éc p lb, extras 28% 
@29c, firsts 27@2S8ce, state dairy fcy 
28@28%c, common to good 26@27c. 

At Elgin, the market for best cmy 
Was quoted at 27c 


At Columbus, 0, cmy butter 28c p 
Ib dairy 20c. 

At Albany, N Y, cmy 28c, 
— Clincinnati, O, emy 30c, 
21c. 

At Cleveland, O, cmy 30c, dairy 24c. 

In re-electing R. M. Gow as secre- 
tary of the American Jersey cattle 
club, the directors have shown sagac- 
ity and good judgment. Mr Gow 
sits in the very front row as a care- 
ful, painstaking, efficient cattle breed 
official. Other breed associations are 
fortunate in having excellent men to 
handle the trying details of the secre- 
tary’s office; in no instance, however, 
is there to be found anyone who ex- 


dairy 28c. 
jlairy 


cels Mr Gow. le is conscientious, 
absolutely honest, knows the breed, 
the club, the opportunity of the 


future. 
Cheese 

At New York, export buyers showed 
a willingness to pay 14l4c p lb or a 
fraction more, but considerable quan- 
tities of cheese have been coming 
forward and the market showed only 
moderate activity and leaned toward 
weakness, declining about %c. Fresh 
flats and twins 14% @15%ec p Ib, Wis 
flats, twins and daisies 15% @16c, 
state skims 11@l1l4c. 





War Energies and Farm Markets 


War orders from Europe for Ameri- 
can manufactures and for the pur- 
chase of American farm _ produce 
come forward so rapidly that there 
is naturally some duplication in the 
reports thereof. But in the aggre- 
gate purchases are enormous. Among 
the orders recently placed are the 
following: 

Manufacturers at 
have contracted to 
Italian government 1,750,000 pairs of 
shoes. The factories will run day 
and night until next October. 

Belgium has placed an order with 
an American manufacturer for 200,000 
wool blankets, each weighing six 
pounds. 

Engineers on the steamships of the 
American line have struck for double 
pay. “Only men with licenses may 
be employed,” says a statement put 
out by the steamship company; “the 
men have taken advantage of this 
and have formed a union, now de- 
manding double pay. This is not 
encouraging for anyone who is con- 
sidering operating steamers under the 
American flag.” 


Health in Hogs 


The following Snteresting letter comes 


Brockton, Mass, 
deliver to the 





from Argen- 


ina: “I was last year in the United States and 
bought a load of pure- “bred hogs of the Berkshire, 
Tamwo' I t my 


an ey 4 Jersey i= 
Berkshires from & B. Harpending of 
Dundee, N Y, and’ a J. saa of Roscoe, Ml. 
Among these were eight young sows in pig. On ac- 
count of the outbreak of the war I was detained over 
@ month in New York, the hogs being on board the 
steamer. Altogether the 


ing between 8000 and 9000 miles. 





On account of this 








American Agriculturist 





Jong time many of the sows farrowed before reaching 
their destination. In spite of this the eight sows 
farrowed 71 pigs, all first litters and all being in 
fine condition. I think that is something of a record 
for eight young animals to give 71 pigs after a two 
months’ trip traveling 9000 miles from Cm a 20 to 
November 2, 1914.—[{ William Riis, Argentin: 
Township Pays Sheep Loss 
Highland township in Chester county, Pa, must 
pay damages of $10@ for a dozen Dorset and South- 
down sheep, belonging to Felix Hanlon, that were 
killed by dogs. The township auditors fixed the 
amount. 
Holsteins .at Top Price 
At a Scranton (Pa) public sale of Holstein cattle 
owned by Dr D. B. Hand of that city, the two-year- 
old bull, King’ Pontiac Alcartra Pietje, brought 
$10,000. Edward L. Rose of Binghamton, N Y, was 
the purchaser. 








Coming Events 


Attentie a 
e@ 30-July 1 
a is 
il 


‘fair, Cambridge, N Y, aan 23-2 
picnic, Belivdere, | N J, 
ug 18, 1915 


Certified milk producers’ assn, 
Reading poultry and pigeon assn, 


Cambridge valley 
Warren county ‘farmers’ 


Genesee Co fair, Batavia, N Y¥ “Sept 21-25 
Southwestern, New York, breeders’ second annua!; 

Holsteins, Randolph, N Y, Oct 11 
Berks corn contest, Reading, Pa, Dec 2-4 


Highland horse and colt show, Highland, Md, Aug 14 
Warren Co farmers’ picnic, Belvidere, N J, Aug 18 
Southwestern N Y breeders’ assn, Randolph, N Y, 

t il 








HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


50) STALLIONS 
J and MARES 


Belgians, Suffolks and Clydes- 
dales. Special spring offering of prize winners 
priced to sell. There’s a reason in Bulletin 
No 13 entitled, 


*‘More Dollars.’’ It’s Free. 
ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


He Heecveeeaeas eee aati wendy 
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REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
four to six months. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty of quality. Also stalliong from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 

F. B. STEWART. - ESPYVILLE, PA. 














POULTRY BREEDERS 

SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subecribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use thie paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


Elizabeth Poylrry Farm 


Prt ttt 
Day old chicks and eggs for hatching. S. C. Brown 
Leghorns Kulf strain S. C. W. Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. Our breeders we have selected with 
care, for which we claim are as fine a flock of breed- 
ers as can be had. We have 2700 layers at this time 
on our farm. We are prepared to fill all orders 
promptly. Our hatching capacity is 10,000. Write for 
price list. Visitors welcome 

JOHN H. WARFEL & SON, 


ees ckoff ° 

z S. C. White Leghorns 

To make room for growin 
Stock ond E tggs } stock I am offering for rae! my 4 

few choice breeding pens at a great sacrifice. Each fe- 
male trapnested during March. Satisfaction Fen of 
uaranteed. Selected eggs for hatching, $1.50 =e 16; 
7.6 per 50; $6.00 per 100; $25.00 per 600; $40.00 per 1000. 


90% fertility guaranteed. 
The Allen Poultry Farm, South Riverdale, Md. 





ROHRERSTOWN, PA. 











Tor’; . White and Barred 
eae RATES Mitks, oC. Rhode 
~ Island Red baby chicks 12c each; White 
and Brown Leghorns 10c each; Pe kin Duck- 
lings 18c each; White Runners 20¢ each. 
Safe delivery and full count of strong, 
livable chicks guaranteed. 32-page catalog free. 


DEROY TAYLOR CO., Newark, New York 
noses COMB 
BROWN 


BARGAI LEGHORNS 


‘ine one and two-year-old breeding hens at $1 each, 
a cockerels $1 Circular. 
WARD W. DASEY, BOX 11, 








FRANKFORD, DEL. 





CHICKS 15 CENTS EACH. $12 PER 100 
Silver Laced and White Wyandottes. 3 Day-old Duck- 
lings, 25¢ each. $20 pe Fawn and White Indian Ly 
ner Ducks. 2 iad } mos. old Ducks, $1.50 and $2.00 each. 
Mammoth Pekin, Giant Rouen Ducks 4 to 6 lbs. each. Sired byChem- 
pions of America. Aldham Poultry Farm, R 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 














CHICKS &©..7 214 8 each, ¢ 0 D it 1:3 
accompany the order. White, 
Brown, Buff = eghorns Barre d Rocks and broiler 
chicks. Safe delivery guaran Cireular free. 
KEY STONE H ATC HERY, 30 x ” 104, ORIENTAL, PA. 
Pure Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs and fawn and white Indian Runner duck eggs 
for hatching at $1 per eetting or $5 per wo 
Cc. M. BEATTY - - ORIENT, OHIO 





S. C. BLACK LEGHORN Chicks 


for delivery weekly, 100 $8, 50 $4.50, 25 $2.50; also 
hatching eggs 100 $5, 50 $3, 30 $2.25. Order now. 
Quality of stock and safe delivery guaranteed. 

A. E. HAMPTON, BOX A, PITTSTOWN, N. J. 





Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 


Eggs for hatching. Stock imported direct from England. 
Strong, vigorous, handsome birds from world’s cham- 
pion pedigree layer. David M. Hammond, Cortland, N.Y. 


BABY CHICKS 


S C W Leghorns, R & 8 C RI Reds, strong, livable, 
from pure-bred, healthy, free-range breeders. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N.Y: 


“THRIFTY- BRED" S. C. BUFF LEGHORNS 
Baby chicks 25 $2.50, 100 $9. Eggs $1.05 15, $3.60 
100. Our White Wyandottes have met the approval of 


A. A. readers for years. Illustrated circular. 
OWNL AND FARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND, N. Y. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fow! for eggs and meat. Heaw 
winter layers. White Orpington eggs and chicks. 
Honest values and equare deal guaranteed. Catalog 
free. RELIABLE YARDS, Route 15, Lgons, N. ¥. 














65 BREEDS. Pure-bred <bchena, ducks, geese, tur 
keys, Fas bantams guinea pigs, hares 
and Farm raised eck ‘tor eale reasonable. 
em roy hatehing. | "Satisfaction guaranteed. 60-page 

og free. H. A. Souder. Box G, Sellersville, Pa 


EGGS 15 $1, 40 | a Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes. 
Laght Brahmas, Leghorns, S. 8S. Hamburgs, @ 
varieties ; a ‘White Orpingtone, Comb 
Minorcas, 13 $1.50, 30 $3. Ca’ 

Derience. 8S. EK. MOHR, 8&8. 3, 
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SWINE BREEDERS 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


OATTLE BREEDERS 








Delchesters Berkshire 


Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 
type. We are offering boars and giits, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
booking orders for spring pigs. Trios 
a specialty. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Square - Pennsylvania 








Large Berkshires | 


AT HIGHWOOD 
A boar sold by us to F. A. Noteware, Spokane 
Wash, welsned 975 pounds, under two years 0: 


age A yearl ing ar we sold Thomas W. Law 
son, weighed 745 pounds. in breeding condition 

Young boars and boar pigs of similar breeding 
for sale at reasonable prices 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, DUNDEE, N. ¥ 


ern avacense cease easneney ess enasi 











Discriminating Buyers 
Satisfied 


with ‘“‘Woodrow” Berkshires; all fashionable 


families; aes individuals. Orders for export 
given especial care 
A. A. BUCKLEY, “Woodrow,” BROAD AXE, PA 





BERKSHIRES—We have for sale a number of young 











pigs, price $25 trio, unrelated Also 20 head of young 
service boars, splendid individuals from $25 up. 
Cholera immuned. Breeding. individuality and type 
cannot be ri ae sing the blood of Champion 
Rival Ma llow. Berryton Duke, and 
Trueworth EL KTON FARM 1 - ELKTON, MD 
Pair pigs. unrelate od 15; two pigs en ~-tewt $25; 





breeding. 


eight weeks old s 
ae Bldg 


FARMS CO, Inc —- 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, 


OTS-DA-WA 
Ringhamtoau, N Y 





Write your wants 
GROVE, FA. 


sale 
FAWN 





75 CHOICD BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 
ful 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece 77000, and 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each Registered, 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa. 





Beli Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y. 
for the next thirty days. 


Berkshire Special Piir'sr'brea sows. one 
open gilt; choicest of my March pigs; trios a specialty. 
Sire and dams all prize winners, some undefeated. 
H. 8S. TILBURY, Rt. 2, Owego (Tioga Co.), N. Y. 








**Red blood”’ swine of the prof- 

itable, prolific type. Quickly 

turn cheap feed to fine pork. 
Book of Facts, Free. ~ 


i . 
(MET ET SAT 
‘ 3 months! 





ervice boars, weight 160 to 250 Ibs. 
the 5 boned growthy fellows priced 


Durocs # to move them quick. Gilts bred for 


March farrow. Fall pigs in pairs, all Inmuned by State, 
C. J. McLaughlin & Co. Pleasantville, Ohio 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
W. EB BOWEN, BR. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.B.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


PURE-BRED POLAND PIGS $10 ae 
femal Nothing but select stock sen 


W. E. BROWN, FEDEBALSBU RG, MD. 


Poland Chinas 











male or 





Registered 


age four and six montns old, also brood 
sow and herd boar. Prices reduced to 
move quickly 

J. Wilber Brill, Stewartsville, N. J. 





POLAND.-CHINAS int anooti, Pree 

















life. The ki you wan Sows ered. Pe — Boars 
and Pigs for sa Pairs not akin 
G. S. HALL, - . FARMDALE. OHIO 
. BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Bred sows ce boars, fall pigs. At reasonable 
prices Wr f~ ribing your wants. I will tell you 
what I Ning * n line 
GEORGE SPRAGUE - GRAFTON, OHIO 
Service 3 Ws _yeartit ng sows S spring 
pigs eith sex | tred from State Fair 
winners Mi I RITC HEY. ST. CLAIRSVILLE, O. 
REGISTERED Sut oS, SSX 
White pigs. best stfains, 
prices rigt few fall sows bred to farrow in 
August Now t king orders for spring pigs 
EUGENE P. ROGERS,.. - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 





thester White Pigs 


mn on request. Prompt attention 


Call or address 
- LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 
AT BRIPLADACO FARM 

now offering service boars and young pigs. We 

fo breed the best JOHN CROWE, HIMROD, x ba 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English. white, short-nose Special 
beer Digs, superior quality, fair prices. It is | 
hat you phy, but what you get that counw. 
Box 273 N. ¥. 


pesatered Cc 


given a 
c. PITCHER 











4. G. CURTIS 











Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 


Can also furnish entire show flocks 
of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 


W.H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 


STuvsusaaceeeeeevecauavovanegnaqueneneenceesesessanenecuevenensenannensuasae¢t000c1011 


. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalugue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
30x 10, Springfield Center, N. Y¥ 


The Fillmore Farms 








are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELI Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 





AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World's Original and Greatest School and 

independent with no capital invested Every branch of 
the businees taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctoneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago. Ii. Carey M. Jones. Pres 








Upland Farms arenes 


- Upland FarmsTamworths 
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Head of Our Guernsey Herd 
FLORHAM MONARCH 20771 
Sire, Ne Plus Ultra 15965 Dam, Princess Pretoria 28403 


Young Bulls for Sale 


A very few choice young bulls, all ages from 
1 month to — ready for service, best of 








Sooeene. 0. dams. Reasonable 
prices for ney” stock. Write at once for 
prices. 


Fenvarewenvensnsenan sonsnssascsencnnnenanens ienecoes ie rnesoense vee 








HAWTHORN 
Sire, Hawthorn Major. 


LASsA it 
Dam, Hawthorn Lass t 


TAMWORTHS [85 §it35 be 
AND BACON HOW 
Pigs all ages, some ready to br.ed. This stock i« abso 
lutely immune from cholera, as cach individual has been 
inoculated with double inoculation, making chem abeo- 
lutely tumune. Buy pigs that develop quick, large pro- 
ducers, best of mothers, and bring fancy prices for their 
superior hams and becon : 
We are also breeders of Registered Berkshires 


Write for vices to 


UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 








ESHA UML UM LOU OL AACE SAL OLAG COLLAGE OU Wo 


WNMUQHUSYSNO dd 





= as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow: has 75% 


W. W. JENNINGS - - 


gi SLL 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


He is one of the very best sons 6f Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the 
= $8,000 cow. He has twenty-five A R. ©. daughters and four A.R.O sons ; has 1 100% 
breeding as Pontiac (lothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 Ibs. butter in seven days; 874% 
the same breeding as 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 87}% the same breeding as King of t 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


CO TTT MTL MOM TU 


THE HOME OF 


Wetitid 


the same 

© the same Phew wey 
ontia: L Korndyke. 
Pontiacs. 


UT LULL LAL 






- Towanda, Pennsylvania 








CATTLE 


Miulanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 


BREEDERS 








9 head thorough- 
bred Holst 8 


Heed your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 











No other son of King of the Pontiacs has a dam with 

as great a combined yearly Milt and Butter record. 
We offer one born March 22, 1914 
and her 6 nearest tested dams aver 
also a 30-Ib. sister, and her dam's fu 


E. H. KNAPP & SON 


A show bull, ready for service, ¥ white. His cam 
> greater than 35 Ibs.each. Her sire has a 30-lb.dam 
brother has three 30-ib. daughters. Price 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 














dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 
— and | bull 


Or Sale wear 


tested and free from foot ond mouth disease. 
$1200 if taken at once. 


R. A. DAVIS 
R. F. D. No.2 Baliston Spa, N. Y. 


FAIRVIEW FARM JERSEYS 


Production Our Watchword 
Lou's Torono 106614 Heads the Herd 
Greatest bull of any breed from standpoint of produc- 
tion of his dams and 2 grandams, whose yearly Reg- 
ister of Merit records average 948 Ibs. butter. Six 
extra good heifers bred to this bull for sale. 


Raymond L. Pike, Owner and Manager, Geneva, O. 


Register of Merit Jerseys 


Bull and heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose records average over 500 pounds, 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


Holstein Bulls 


Two grandsons of King of the Pontiacs, one son of 
King Segis Beets, all from A. R. dams. $100 takes 
choice. J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


from A. R. O. Dams, at very reasonable prices. 


F. A. Tinker, Herkimer, N. Y 
TIME TO BUY 


High-class Jerseys and Berkshires. We have both for 
sale, either sex, all ages. Let us start you right, or 
sell you a herd sire to improve your herd. Write, or 
better, come and see our herds. 

HOOD FARM, LOWEL2,, MASS. 


Hinchey Homestead 2% 


1 Holstein bull born April 18, 1914. Sired by Heng. 
Butter Boy De Kol and out of a 25.95-lb. grand- 
daughter of Sir Clyde. This bull is large and quouthy. 
color half -and half. Write for pedigree and price. 
W. 8S. HINCHEY, Box 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 


The largest and best herd of heavy milking grade 
Holsteins in central New York. 300 cows and heifers 
to select from. Write for prices. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON - 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 


all i De herd bull, Jean’s Canuck, son of 


Jea » 
oun o LEWIS, - ALFRED STATION, WN. Y 


Yearling Holstein Bull 


Ready for service from A. R. 0. stock. Price and 
breeding right. HENRY K. JARVIS, Weedsport, N.Y. 























CORTLAND, N. Y. 











King of the Pontiacs 
is2 TESTED DAUGHTERS 
If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 
buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 
“ Book of Bulls” just edited. Write for it. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 











i 


A BARGAIN 


Holstein Bull 


SERVICE AGE 


Grandson of Hengerveld DeKol; two nearest 
dams average over 21 Ibs. butter in 7 days — for 
quick sale price $150 00. 


H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y¥ 





lto7 
months old, 2 from 20-lb. dams, 
1 from 16-lb. heifer, balance from 
well-bred dams, from 4 . ©. 
sires, price $700. 10 registered 
bull calves, 1 to 6 months old, 
$35 to $60 each. 25 taguateres 
, 10 of them A. R $150 
up. 12 high-grade oF At, 12 
2-year-olds, 4 cows, $40 a head for 
the lot. % Holstein heifer and 
bull calves $15 each, express paid 
to your station in lots of 5, of the 
calves. Reagan Bros., Tully, N.Y. 


VANDERKAMP FARMS 
Our senior herd sire has made good with all of his first 
gaechtors 8 LY number). Average A.R.O. Record 17 


Dam: Gypsy 
Sire: 2 King Judge egis * He ne ave _. 
we have 3 sons from:27 to 29 lbs. 3 and r ee old 
half sisters of our 4 year old heifer with a 
34.293 Ibs. Butter, 754.3 Ibs. Milk 


record for seven days just completed. Write for par- 


SPOT FARM 7 registered heifer calves, 
Holsteins 

















ticulars of these calves. e will exchange for well. 
bred heifers. F.C. SOULE & SONS, Syracuse, N.Y. 





| J. A. LEACH - 





Grayfield Farms 


GREENWICH, N. Y. 


$75. Holstain bull calf, 
old, growthy, sired by son of King Segis 
Dam, as a 2-year-old, has a record of 19.12 
lbs. butter—68.2 Ibs. milk one day. 


HHUA aananvonnsniel 


% white, 6 months 


rer ori) 





aun 


unas us snanns ene wie 


To Aveid ledodiedioas 


We offer a service bull, 3 years old, over 
half white, straight, kind and sure, traces 
5 times to Pontiac Korndyke. 
—CHEAP— 
High grade heifer calves $15.00. 
Cortland, N. Y. 











Holsteins for Sale) 


100 extra high-grade Holstein cows 
served to come fresh in Aug., Sept. and 
Oct. Served to reg. bulls. They are milk- | 


ing good now. Come and see them milked. 
Reg. bulls ready for use. Bell phone 14F5. 
John B. Webster, Dept. O, Cortland, N.Y 


Bulls Yous Bulls 
Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 
®.. 











NOW IS THE TIME 


to secure the best class of Holsteins at lowest price 
before the rush sets in, which is sure to follow the 
lifting of the quarantine The Lakeside Herd offers 
50 females and a large number of bulls, five from 
dams with 30 to 32.65 Ibs.. as choice animals as 
were ever ag Model Family, Segis, Pontiac, 
Korndyke, 
904 W. Genesee St., 


E. A. POWELL, Syracuse, N. Y. 





For Sale: A Holstein service bull. price $90; 


two youngsters for $50 each and one 
for $60. Send for photos and breeding. Write your 
wants to IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros., 
Lawrence Co., Canton, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, BR. F. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 


> : Bull calves from 
Registered I Holsteins {'0.cows. Sired 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 
dam and sister average 35.91 = butter in seven days. 
HOME FARM - ENTRE VALLEY, PA. 


Polled Holsteins Dornleas catsio= pera of 


. A few fine 
peed Apt Be $10 up, guaranteed to produce polled 


calves from horned Cows. Gey. €. Stevenson & Sons, Waverly.Ps 














A. R. O. Bull Calves 


No. 1, 2 months old, Dam 12.25 Ib. 2-year-old, $40.00 
No. 2, 2 months old, Dam 20.86 Ib. 4-year-old, $50.00 
No. 3, 2 months old, Dam 22.57 Ib. $60.00 
HEIFER CALF 2 months old, Dam 20 Ibs, $125.00 
Address W. H. MACE, : CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN 


cows and heifers and registered buils for sale. Best 
of breeding. Price reasonable 
EVAN DAVIS. JR., - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Bull born Oct, 29, 1913, grandson of De Kol Burke 
and King Pontiac Champion, % black, large, growthy 
bull. Fr. H. LATIMER, - ARKPORT, N. Y¥. 








| De Kol out 





| $200—H.-F. Bull For Sale -$200 


East River Grade| 


Born Jan. 24, 1914. Fine individual, well grown, 
nearly all white and ready for service. Sire, Outchland 
Empress Sir Hengerveld 102766 75 per cent same 


breeding as Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d 37.207 the 
butter. Dam, Netherland Abbekerk, 20.045 Ibs. but 
ter a three-year-old daughter of Tidy Abbekerk 
Prince 27770, seven daughters above 30 pounds butter 
in 7 days. FRED A. BLEWER OWEGO. N Y. 





Dair ymen—I. mprove Your Herd 
BULLS six to ten months old 
square and —#- developed. 


light in color, straight, 
Grandsons of Hengerveid 
of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 


| Boy 3d, with A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their value 
We are short of stable room Who is the lucky man? 





C. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, 


For Sale 250 Head 


Consisting of 100 head high-grade 
from 1 to 3 years old, 20 due in 
100 good, young cows fresh and close springers. Priés 
right And 30 head of registered cows and heifers aud 
20 bulls; 15 ready for service at discount prices 


J. R. FROST - - MUNNSVILLE, N. ¥ 


Reaitered Holstein bull calves, 
BUY NO bac by 30-lb. ancestors, on 
both sides of pedigree, 335. ,* upwards. Large num- 
ber to select from. No inspection of herd allowed 
until quarantine for foot and mouth disease is lifted 
rvORY R yrost ER, Owego, N Y. E. H. FOSTER, 
Ra N Address correspondence to Barton, N.¥. N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


All Ages. All Prices. 
Well bred, good individuals. 
MOHEGAN FARM, Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm i" §,,F.," 


1915. A nice, straight calf. Sire Kine’? bentinn wy 
Lilith, a son of King of the Pontiacs, with a 30-1 


New Berlin, N.¥ 





Holstein heifers 


30 to 60 days. and 








dam. Dam 24-!b. daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia te 
hanna Lad. Price $75 if taken soon. First check gets 
him. A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield. NY. 





Allegany-Steuben Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breeders’ Club 


Pure-bred and grade cattle for, saje. ea © good pure. 
bred bull calves at farmers’ prices. Sales list published 
each month, L. H. BURDICK, Sec’y, Hornell, N. ¥. 
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American Agriculturist 


Helps for Home Makers and Housekeepers 


“ Thank God every morning when you get up that you have something to do which must be done, whether you like it or not. 


Being forced to work and forced to do your best will breed in you temperance and self-control, diligence and. strength 
of will, cheerfulness and content, and a hundred virtues which the idle never know.”-~-Charles Kingsley 


Count That Day Lost 


If we sit down at set of sun, 


And count the things that we have done 


And, counting, find 
One self-denying act, one word 


That eased the heart of him who heard, 


One glance most kind 
That fell like sunshine where it 
Then we may count that day well spent. 


But, if through all the live-long day, 
We've eased no heart by yea or nay; 
If through it all 
We've done no thing that we can trace, 
That brought the sunshine to a face, 
No act most smell 
That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 





Potato Possibilities 
MARY ELEANOR. KRAMER 

BAKED POTATOES—There are baked 
potatoes and baked potatoes. of 
course the quality of the potato is 
most important, for in no way of 
preparing potatoes does the quality 
count for so much. First scrub with 
a small brush kept for the purpose, 
until perfectly white and _ clean. 
Blemishes that may be lightly 
scraped away may be so removed, 
but if the blemish be such as to re- 
quire cutting put aside the potato 
for use in other ways. Medium 
sized potatoes should be chosen for 
baking, that they may bake evenly. 
Particular attention should be paid 
to the heating of the oven for the 
baking of potatoes, as they require 
a steady, even heat in order to be 
well done. Here are some partic- 
ularly fine ways of serving baked 
potatoes: 

BAKED POTATOES ON THE HALFSHELU 
—Select even-sized potatoes. As soon 
as they are well done remove from 
the oven and cut into halves, length- 
wise. Scoop out the inside of the 
shell, mix with butter, cream, salt, 
pepper and the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Whip the 
potato until white and fluffy, then 
refill the skins, raking them with a 
fork until they appear rough. Re- 
turn to the oven, and brown on top, 
then serve very hot. 

STUFFED POTATOES—Pare and wash 
potatoes of uniform size. Cut a small 
piece from one end of each, and 
with a potato gouge, scoop out the 
center until you have a shell less 
than half an inch thick left. Lay 
these in cold water while preparing 
the stuffing. To one cup of the po- 
tato you have removed from the 
shells allow one cup of cold minced 
meat of any kind, two cups of fine 
bread crumbs, one raw egg, a. table- 
spoon of minced onion, and the same 
of melted butter. Season with nut- 
meg, butter and salt. Fill the potato 
shells with this mixture and fasten 
on the tops with toothpicks. Wrap 
a thin slice of bacon around each 
potato and pin with a _ toothpick. 
Arrange in a deep dish; sprinkle 
with salt, pepper and flour; pour into 
the dish two cups of hot water, cover 
tightly, and cook in a steady oven 
until the water is absorbed, and the 
potatoes are tender and of a fine 
brown color. Serve very hot. These 
are delicious. 

BAKED POTATOES WITH EGGs—Wash 
even sized potatoes, and bake in the 
skins until soft. Remove from the 
oven, cut a_ slice lengthwise from 
each potato, remove the potato from 
the shells, saving same. Mash the 
potato well, add a seasoning of salt, 
a little chopped red or green sweet 
pepper if obtainable, or substitute 
plain- white pepper, a tablespoon of 
eream for each two potatoes, and 
the whites of two eggs beaten very 
stiff.. Mix well, return the mixture 
to the potato shells arrange the po- 
tatoes in a flat baking pan, make 
a deep indentation in the center of 
each potato; in this hollow drop the 
egg, and return to the oven. When 
the eggs are set, serve with pota- 
toes. 

DEERFOOT POTATOES— Wash and 
pare potatoes of uniform size. Us- 
ing an apple-corer, remove two por- 
tions from each potato, and fill the 
cavities thus made with a piece of 
sausage. Plug up the opening with 
stopple-shaped pieces cut from the 
portions. Bake in a pan with or 
without. meat, basting frequently 
With stock, or butter and water. 

POTATO FRUIT DUMPLINGS—Pare po- 
tatoes and boil until well done; 
drain, mash well, and spread on a 
pastry board. Break into the pota- 
toes two eggs, add a little salt and 
mix, adding as much flour as will be 


required to make a_ rather stiff 
dough. Separate the dough into 
portions the proper size for small 
dumplings. In the center of each 


dumpling place three stewed prunes, 
from which the seed has been re- 


went, 


moved 
stituted if desired). 


compact balls. Drop into boiling 
water and cook for fifteen minutes. 
Have ready a mixture of butter and 


pulverized bread crumbs, which have 
When 


been browned over the fire. 
the dumplings are ready to serve roll 
each in this, and serve warm. 
PITTSBURG POTATOES—Pare and cut 
into small cubes enough potatoes to 
make a quart. Add one small onion 
minced fine, and cook in salted water 
until the potatoes begin to get tender. 
Add one-half can of sweet Spanish 
peppers cut into small pieces—one 
whole sweet green pepper may be 
substituted for the canned article, 
first removing the seeds and white 
fiber—cook five minutes longer, 
drain, and pour into a baking dish. 
Make a sauce of two tablespoons of 
flour, two tablespoons of butter, one 
teaspoon of salt, one-half teaspoon 
of pepper, and one pint of milk. 
Blend the flour, butter, salt and pep- 
per smoothly, then add the milk and 


one-half pound of grated cheese. 
Cook until it bubbles, then pour 
over the potatoes and bake until a 
golden brown. 

CREAMED POTATOES WITH CHEESE— 
Cut cold boiled potatees into dice. 
Butter a baking dish, put a layer of 
potatoes, then one of grated cheese, 


and cover with a few spoons of white 
sauce. Continue in this manner un- 
til the ingredients have been used, 
then cover with fine buttered crumbs, 
and bake in a moderate oven for 
thirty minutes. Serve very hot. 
CLUBMAN’S POTATOES—Wash pota- 
toes and boil in the skins until soft, 


drain, and set aside for twenty-four 
hours. Peel and cut into inch cubes. 
Sprinkle with salt and generously 
with paprika. Put into a casserole 


with one tablespoon of butter to each 
cup of the potato cubes, add thin 
cream to cover, and cook slowly 
forty-five minutes. 
SCALLOPED POTATOES 
pare potatoes as for 
cut into very thin slices. 


— Wash and 
boiling, then 
Have ready 


a quantity of very fine bread or 
cracker crumbs, salt, pepper, and 
butter. In the bottom of a well but- 
tered baking dish arrange a layer 
of the crumbs, then a layer of the 
potatoes. Sprinkle with salt, pepper, 
and bits of butter. Proceed in this 


manner until the dish is nearly filled 
making the last layer of the crumbs. 
Pour over all sufficient milk to 
cover, then bake in a moderate oven 


(canned peaches may be sub- 
Draw the pastry 
well up over the fruit, and mold into 


for an hour. Serve hot 


from the 


dish in which they were haked. 


GERMAN POTATO 


mixture. 
would 
hot. 


Fry in drippings 
batter cakes and 





PANCAKE—Grate 
six large potatoes, add one teaspoon 
of salt and flour enough to bind the 
as you 
serve very 


Fireproof Clothes 

Here is a simple way to make 
clothing, draperies, decorations, etc, 
proof against fire: Dissolve one pound 
of ammonium phosphate in one gallon 
of cold water, and a clear solution is 
formed in which the fabric to be 
fireproofed should be soaked for five 


x minutes. The garment can then be 
Looking for the Source taken out and allowed to dry, after 
DOVE SATTERFIELD SMILEY which it may be worn with perfect 
‘ 2 : safety, as it is absolutely fireproof. 
How ce y ‘ é ied a : 
“ak pra Peay be 20 pak! I e solugion produces no more 
asked a mother whose discipline of harm to the material than would the 
her child I had been observing closely same quantity of ordinary water. It 


for some time. “I 
patient. 


t often 
Sometimes I even 


become im- 
lose my 


temper and speak and act hastily. 


am always sorry afterward, but chil- 
control. 
and irritable and I 


dren are so hard to 
nervous 
seem to be — 


able to help 


“Why should I not be patient?” she 


will keep indefinitely, is nonpoisonous, 
and can be used for several suits. 
I Ammonium phosphate is a common 
white crystalline powder, not patented 


I get in any way, and sells for about 25 
don’t cents a pound at any drugstore. Any 


article fireproofed. by this method will 
remain noninflammable until washed 











asked mildly. ‘“‘He is my child, and or drenched with rain.—[American 
is it not my duty as well as privilege Society for Fire Prevention. 
to train him as well as I know how?” 

“Yes,”’ I answered, “certainly it is 
every mother’s duty to train her What I have Learned 
child the best she knows how, but Cleaning Help—To clean coat col- 
why do you never— become angry? lars that have become soiled, take an 
John is a sweet bright boy, but it old toothbrush, hot coffee and soap, 
does seem that he ought to learm and scrub well. The coat may be 
some things more readily than he freshened up. all over by lightly 
does. You are so painstaking and prushing it with the coffee Then 
watchful in your training of him that press, using a wet cloth next to the 
I should think he would be’ perfect, coat and a dry one on top of that to 
but he is about as far from it some- prevent shiny appearance. Sponge 
times aS my own Yet you are al- the parts of skirts or trousers which 
Ways patient, always careful, always have become shiny with hot vinegar, 
trying again. Of course it is wise of rubbing the wrong way of the goods 
you to have control over yourself, and then pressing as above.—[Mrs W. 
and judge calmly what is best. I ad- I, ¢., W Va. 
mire your serene bearing under dif- 
ficulties, but I cannot but wonder how Lingerie Ribbons—Colored ribbons 


you accomplish it.” 
“Well, my dear,” 
friend, “I will tell you. 


source.” 


“T mean this,” she answered. 


boy is not the first of his line. 
So often I 
say ‘He got that from me.’ 


caped. 


come the undesirable things 


resort to punishment 
the desired results, but looki 
the source has taught me un 


patience and sympathy.” 


answered my 
I early 
formed the habit of looking for the 


ng for 
limited 


“Thank you,” I replied meekly, for 


I, too, have reason to 


source, as what parent has ne 


look for 


the 


ot? 

















A Popular Place with Thirsty Little People 


“My 
Many 
traits he has inherited, not acquired. 
see tendencies manifest- 
ing themselves and I am obliged to 
Often it 
is something that I wish he had es- 
He must be helped to over- 
in his 
disposition and sometimes I have to 
to bring about 


which are used in embroidery or lace 
and which must be removed before 
laundering can be easily replaced by 
this method. Tie a white wrapping 
twine to one end of the ribbon, draw 
the ribbon out and the string in and 


untie. After washing reverse, draw- 
ing the ribbon back into place.— 
(x. P., Pa. 


Removing Wagon Grease—To re- 
move wagon grease from light goods, 
silk or wool, place a clean blotter 
under the spot and apply chloroform 


with a small sponge or cloth. Rub 
gently and continue until all trace of 
the grease has disappeared. The 


blotter will absorb the grease.—M.R.O. 





Hemming Table Linen — Draw 
thread at either end and cut straight 
across. Turn the hem through the 
narrow hemmer of an unthreaded 
sewing machine. This makes a nar- 
rower and more even hem than can 
be turned by hand. The difficulty of . 
drawing a thread from linen is much 
lessened if a piece of castile or other 
hard white soap is first rubbed care- 
fully over the threads.—[A. P., Ia. 


Baking Powder and Soda—When 
using a recipe in which soda is called 
for, I use one-half soda and one-half 
baking powder, sifting both through 
the flour. In this way you will never 
get too much soda and will always 
obtain good results.—[Mrs L. G., N Y. 


Facing Blankets—Many people face 
with cheese cloth or some other light 


washable material the ends of their 
comforters. I have found it a good 
idea to put these 18-inch protectors 


on the ends of my all-wool blankets. 
These are easily removed and washed 
when soiled, thus saving much laun- 
dering of the blankets.—[jMrs J. 
A: &, N Y. 


Cleaning Chicken—The Cleanest and 
most convenient way to prepare a 
chicken for cooking is to remove the 
feathers and singe it; then scrub 
thoroughly with a vegetable brush iu 
a pan of hot soda water. I keep a 
small brush for this purpose alone. 
Afterwards draw and wash the inside 
with clean water if it is to be roasted 
The ordinary washing a chicken re- 
ceives does not remove the dirt and 
grease which accumulate on the skin 
under the feathers.—[Mrs A. G. B., 
N.Y. 


Worth Knowing—When stitching 
pockets on aprons, shirts, etc, you will 
find that they will not rip off as 
easily if the stitching is begun atout 
half an inch from the top, stitch up- 
ward, then turn downward. When 
you come to the other side, stitch 
downward the same distance as you 
stitched upward on the first side.— 
i. & £m F. 


Lord, what music hast thou provided 
for thy saints in heaven, when thou 
affordest bad men such music on 
earth!—[Izaak Walton, 
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The Interview With Purvis—XIV 


HEARD the clerk repeat it into 
the tramsmitter a few seconds 
later. Then he hung up the re- 
ceiver and turned to me. 

“Mr Vinton says he does not know 
you, but if you care to wait in the 
lobby for ten minutes he will be 
down.” 

I nodded and strolled away from 
the desk. It was no part of such 
plan as I had to meet Vinton in the 
lobby, or any other public place. 
My business with him required a 
certain degree of privacy. l had 
learned from the clerk all I needed. 
I knew the number of Vinton’'s room. 

Crossing the lobby, I stepped into 
one of the elevators and directed the 
boy to take me to the fifth floor. 
Vinton’s room proved to be at the end 
of a long corridor. Even as | ap- 
proached it I had no very clear idea 
of what I was to do, yet there was no 
time to hesitate now. 

At the door I verified the number 
and paused for a brief instant before 
I raised my hand to knock During 
that second the sound of voices from 
within reached my ears through a 
half-open transom. 

One I recognized instantly as the 
voice of Vinton; the other was also 
that of a man, although strange to 
me. I withheld my Knock and con- 
sidered rapidly, for I had not figured 
upon encountering a second man. 
With Vinton alone, I should have 
knocked and forced my way into the 
room as he opened the door. With 
the odds increased, I reulized the 
advantage to me of creating a sur- 
prise, if possible 

If Vinton had a caller, the chances 
were that the door was unlocked. I 
placed my hand on the knob and 
turned it gently. The door gave in- 
ward slightly 

Then I swung it open sharply, 
stepped across the threshold, closed 
it behind me, and stood with my 
back against it. One hand was buried 
in a side. pocket of my coat, and 
Srasped in it was the attomatic 
revolver. 

The door was shut again almost as 
quickly as Vinton could turn. He 
Was sianding before the dresser, in 
his shirtsleeves, and had been in the 
act of adjusting his collar when the 
interruption came. The man's self- 
control was superb. I did not expect 
him to be frightened; but he was not 
even surprised, either in expression 
or gesture. He looked at me steadily 
for a few seconds, one hand still 
holding the loose end of his collar, 
then deliberately turned back to the 
mirror again and proceeded to button 
the flap into place. 

“Why, good morning, Mr Mans- 
field,” he said pleasantly. “To be 
truthful as well as conventional, this 
is an unexpected pleasure.” 

“Good morning,” I said _ shortly, 
holding my place at the door and 
watching him narrowly. 

He went on in a deliberate way to 
tie his four-in-hand scarf, without 
looking in my direction, although I 
Observed that the dresser at which 
he was standing was so placed that 
the mirror gave him a view of me. 

Vnton’s occupation with his toilet 
gave me an opportunity for a swift 
examination of his companion, who 
Was :eated in a chair near the win- 
dow. This man was of middle age, 
and inclined to corpulence. His face 
Was round and red, his heavy mus- 
tache snow-white. He stared at me 


in fr k amazement and then started 
to rise from his chair. 

“Si down, Purvis,” said Vinton 
quictly “And keep seated. Mr 


Mansficld has a gun in his pocket. 
Havent you, Mansfield?” 

The last words were addressed to 
me, and were spoken as if they were 
casuai and unimportant, merely for 
the purpose of having me satisfy the 
curiosity of the man in the chair. 

“Cortainly,” I said. 

My reception by, Vinton had some- 
What disconcerted me. It made me 
doubt vaguely as to whq was the 
mast r. 

So the stout man was Purvis! I 
took another look. at him while Vin- 
og perfected the adjustment of his 
ie. 

“Take your hand off the gun,’ 
Purvis said, moving uneasily in his 
chair. 

“Don’t do it, Mansfield!” broke in 
the cool voice of Vinton. “Purvis 1s 
Quicker than he _ looks. Besides, 
there’s myself, and I’m even quicker 
than Purvis.” 

The tall man’s astonishing effront- 
ery was irritating me. I began to 
fecl somewhat foolish. 

“And now what can I do for you?” 
asked Vinton, after a brief pause, 


’ 





The Flying Courtship 


An Up-to-date Mystery Tale About a Man, a 
Maid and a Flying-Machine 
By E. J. Rath 


during which he studied with appar- 


man’s brazen calm. 
sell your compass,” 
haps we can reach terms that wili be 
mutually satisfactory.” 
“Then why did you have 


“Just at present, I'm representing 


“So you were 
night!’’ he remarked quietly. 


the first place?”’ 


And watch Purvis 
a march on you before you know it.’ 


and he turned to his companion with 


Good work, Mansfield! 


“By Jove, but he fooled me, Purvis! 
My compliments, sir.” 


I was getting nervous. 


hands on your Knees, and keep them 
I commanded sharply, 
ing the revolver from my pocket and 
could plainly 


Obtaining the Will 


steady look in his eyes that made me 
uncomfortable. 

“You would have needed a hard 
skull if we had,” I said, but somehow 
his attitude made me feel that I was 
only a braggart. 


with an approving 
let Purvis put 
anything over 
what shall I do, Mansfield?’ 

had finished with his necktie, 


tive me his undivided attention. 
figure seemed 
me until his head almost touched the turned me around 

The gauntness 
which was at in the chair grunted 
unappreciatively. 

“So you want the will?” he asked, 
turning to me again. 


and easily at his sides. 


springs rather than human flesh. r . 
“Assuming that it is in this room, 
“I'm assuming that.” 

man’s contempt for me. 








Addison Howard Gibson 


IRED of the path you have chosen 
When the climb is only begun? — 

And you want to give up and rest 
So long ere the set of the sun? 


Tired of the stones that have hurt your feet, 
And the mists you cannot see through? 


While you long for the level road 
That winds under skies of blue. 


How can you go on, you sadly plead, 
With rain beating straight in your face 
And keeping you back from the promised goal, 
While feet more swift win the race. 


Tired? No, no! Up and on once more 
With courage the ills to meet, 

For storms will clear and the golden sun 
Show an easy path for your feet. 

















wish to make 

“I'll let you do that, if you please.” 
doesn’t trust us, Purvis.” i 
Vinton, with mock dismay. 


plans of Purvis, 
why he had chosen to warn 
them was utterly beyond my compre- 
was all a part of 
some quickly formed design that he 
authorized to obtain this will, 
yet I was convinced 
that inwardly he was laughing at me. 

My visit was not going at all as I 
had expected. 


even deferential; 
“IT am acting on my own author- 
“A little irregular, but considering 
the circumstances it seems sufficient,” 
“I guess we'll have to 
let you have it, Mansfield.”’ 


resolved not to make a display of 


mp 

“You stand right where you are, 
turning the auto- 
in his direction. 
the compliment to say I think you'll 
So don’t move!” 

“I won't,” he answered obediently. 


The man’s astonishing acquiescence 
was putting me more than ever upon 
bear watching. At every instant I expected 
is in that grip, 
near the bed,” 
don’t want to lose sight of Purvis and 
me, you can easily locate it with your 
foot before you stoop to get it.” 

Without for an instant taking my 
eyes off Vinton, I did 
gested, and found the bag. 
the automatic steadily pointed in the 
direction of the pair, 
bag and placed it on the bed. 
fingers began fussing with 


hotel,” put in Purvis, but I noticed 
that he was circumspect in retaining 
the pose I had ordered for him. 
“Wrong, Purvis,”’ said Vinton. 
Mansfield would certainly shoot, if he 
He would much rather shoot 
than have the two of us on top of 
In his position, 


There are two to one. 
shouldn't he shoot?” 

He seemed to find diversion in dis- 
cussing the affair from a hypothetical “Push it the other way. 
Vinton, as the bag opened. 

I turned it upside down and poured 
the contents out on the bed. They 
seemed to be mostly papers. 


“If you don’t mind getting down to 

he added, almost apolo- 
“I'd like to get through. 
Frankly, I want my: breakfast.” 


“I’m not here about the compass,’ directed Vinton. 

















I groped until my fingers came in 
contact with a paper that seemed to 
be topmost on a pile 

“That's it,” his voiee went on. 

I raised the document to a point 
where I could examine it without 
letting Vinton and Purvis out of the 
line of my glance. It was a will, all 
right. When I shook it open, 1 saw 
a red sea! at the bottom of the third 
sheet and the curious scrawl, “Rufus 
Jennings.” 

And then I knew my mission had 
been fulfilled. It had all been so 
easy that I puzzled over it. I could 
not tell what to make of Vinton’'s 
manner of his nonchalant surrender. 
In fact, the ease with which I had 
accomplished the job unsettled me a 
bit. I felt that there must be some- 
thing wrong about it. 

Putting the will into my pocket, I 
reached down again and began 
gathering up a handful of other 
papers. 

“Oh, now, I say!" said Vinton. “Is 
that quite ‘proper Mansfield? I don’t 
think so. You just came for the will, 
you know.’ 

I hesitated It did seem somewhat 
unfair to make any further seizures. 
I had no scruples about the will, but 
this smacked a little of larceny. 

“T assure you there’s nothing there 
of value to you,’ he went on, “and 
the loss of the papers would simply 
involve an annoyance to me.” 

“T guess I've annoyed you enough,” 
I said. dropping the handful and re- 
suming my position against the door. 

“Thank you,” he replied, bowing 
again. “And now can I ask you to 
bid us good morning, Mansfield? It’s 
well after nine o'clock, I haven't 
breakfasted, and Purvis and I have 
a busy day. What time was that ap- 
pointment at the war department, 
Purvis?’ 

“Noon,” answered the man in the 
chair. 

“Noon,” confirmed Vinton, with a 
nod. “And there are errands to run 
before that. To the bank, for in- 
Stance; and then to see Hopper. 
So, you see, Mansfield, I'm really 
busy.” 

“I won't keep you from your break- 
fast,” I assured him. 

Slipping my free hand behind me, 
I felt for the key, withdrew it from 
the lock, and then edged over to the 
spot on the wall where the room 
telephone was placed. Stooping so ag 
to get my shoulder under this in- 
strument, I heaved upward and tore 
the whole box loose, so that it fell 
to the floor with a clatter. 


Safe from Pursuit 


“Oh, how unnecessary!” exclaimed 
Vinton in mild protest. “I had not 
the least idea of trying to intercept 
you by phoning the office, not the 
slightest. And now you leave me a 
bill for damages! Still, it was clever 
of him, Purvis! I grant that. And 
he’s going to lock us in, too. I'm 
afraid he is going to delay my break- 
fast.” 

I had the door open and was fit- 
ting the key to the lock on the out- 
side. As I stepped backward across 
the threshold, Purvis was sitting 
stolidly in his chair and Vinton was 
bowing ceremoniously. 

Then I drew the door swiftly shut, 
turned the key, removed it from the 
lock, and walked rapidly down a 
side corridor. It led me to a stair- 
way, and down this I went, two 
steps at a time, to the floor below, 
and then on to the third. Here I 
made my way to another corridor, 
where I knew an elevator was lo- 
cated. 

It seemed an eternity before the 
car stopped at my floor, and I should 
not have been greatly astonished if 
I had seen the tall figure of Vinton 
shoot into sight at any instant; but 
I reached the lobby without molesta- 
tion. Summoning my self-possession 
against a possible alarm, I wadked 
slowly over to a side entrance and 
out into the street. 

Not until I reached the sidewalk 
was I conscious of the fact that the 
automatic revolver was still in my 
hand. How I had carried it so far in 
plain view without attracting atten- 
tion I cannot imagine. I slipped it 
hastily into my pocket, cast a guilty 
look about me, and ran for a passing 
ear, which I boarded. 

The car had placed several blocks 
between myself and the hotel before 
I felt safe from pursuit. But was 
there to be any pursuit? Vinton’'s at- 
titude mystified me beyond all meas- 
ure. My bold raid had been turned 
into a sort of farce, with Vinton as 
the chief comedian. He had given 
up the will without a struggle; yet T 
coud! not help crediting him with 
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“ Bestow thy youth so that thou mayst have comfort to remember it, when it hath forsaken thee, and noe ‘ 
grieve at the account thereof; use it as the spring time, which soon departeth, and wherein thou 
oughtest to plant and sow all provisions for a long and happy life.”—Sir Walter Raleigh 


The Busiest Phone in Town 
JESSIE BROWN 
Besides the one on Papa's desk, 
A cumbrous, somber thing, 


Oh! modern age of wonders! 
There’s the children’s phone of string. 


And oft we hear it ringing 
“Ting-aling! One, o, 0, four. 
Oh, dear! Why don’t they answer! 

Is this the grocery store? 


I've got to have some flour, 
Have you any fresh today? 
And some sugar, tea and coffee— 
I don’t hear what you say? 


Oh! you haven’t any coffee? 
Then bring some ink instead, 
And I'll try to write some letters 

Before it’s time for bed. 


And if you’re sure its very good 
A pound of cheese I'll try. 

Some choc’late, beans and lemons, 
I guess that’s all, goodby.” 


“Ting! Ting! Oh! doctor, is it you?” 
In tragic tones to fright us. 
“Oh! Mildred’s got ammonia 
And Agnes ‘pendicitus. 


Oh! please to come most quickly, 
The baby has a cough 

And Teddy must have earache 
Cause it’s unsewed nearly off.” 


That doctor must be learned, 
For, a lengthy call endured, 

In a time that’s truly magical, 
Those children all are cured. 


“Ting-aling!”’ In accents sugared 
“Is that you, Mrs Brown? 
I’m going to have a party 
And won’t you please come down? 


And please bring all your children. 
Yes, it’s today, at two. 

Oh! they’re never any bother, 
Now, bring the children, do. 


I’m worried ‘bout the weather, 
Storm spoils a party so. 

Yes, I know the sun is shining, 
Still I think it looks like snow. 


I shall look for all your family 
And LI hope you'll stay to tea, 

I shall have to say goodby now, 
I’m as busy as can be.” 


And so from hour to hour, 
Ting! Ting! Hello! Hello! 

I truly think the children’s 
Is the busiest phone I know. 





Lady Lost-toe’s Nest 


A. B. WHEELER 


“There, now, I guess this’ll keep 
these thieving crows away.” Grampie 
surveyed his new scarecrow with a 
satisfied nod. It looked for all the 
world like Grampie himself, with the 
old blue overalls and checked jumper 
stuffed with oat straw and “boned” 
with a pole and a broomstick. On 
top was his tattered old brown straw 
hat tilted at a most natural angle as 
though he had pushed it up a bit to 


wipe his bald head with his. red 
handkerchief. Grampie had done 


some real saddler’s work with his 
knife and a piece of string to make 
the hat firm, but it was firm, and 
giving the whole a last shake to 
make sure, Grampie went back to 
the barn chuckling at the crows, 
who were flying about greatly dis- 
turbed,. “There now, i don’t propose 
to plant my corn over again as I 
did last year, no sir-ree.” 

Barby came skipping down to meet 
him with, “Oh! Grampie, what do you 
think? Lady Lost-toe has come 
back!” 

‘Sho! you don’t mean it!” Grampie 
looked unbelieving. 

“But do, I found her tracks in 
the mud, and afterward I saw her 
in the cherry tree and went right up 
to her. I guess she’d come to me if 
Spot hadn’t come barking up, but she 
flew off then,” Barby dragged 
Grampie to the muddy spot beside 
the pump, “there, look for yourself.” 
She watched as Grampie got down 
on his knees to inspect the iittle 


tracks, then said, “See where the 
toe is gone?” 

Grampie took another look and 
agreed that it looked exactly like 
their last year’s pet’s tracks. “But 


you know, child, that there may be 
dozens of birds that’ve lost a toe; 
anyway, if it’s her she'll shorely be 
back at dinner time, the pretty little 
creeter.” 

Grampie was right, for Lady Lost- 
toe came within half an hour, her 
blue-coated mate following closely, 
and while he sat in the cherry tree 
and whistled, his little wife fluttered 
to the ground, flew daintily about 
.Barby’s head, then settled upon her 
shoulder to take her food. Barby 
was wild with delight and found it 
hard to keep quiet as she knew she 
must if she kept friends with the 


little wild things, her eyes shone like 
stars, but her hand was very gentle 
as she coaxed Lady Lost-toe to eat. 

When the bluebird refused to come 
to Grampie he was plainly disturbed 


“Why, little lady, you aren’t afeered 
of old Grampie, why, why, jest you 
fly right over here and get some 
brown bread,” he coaxed 
“Ladybird, I’m s’prised at you,” 
scolded Barby softly, “‘to go and for- 
get your old friends. Don't you 
‘member how you used to light in 
his hands and on his hat?’ Lady 
Lost-toe didn’t seem to member.” 
She flew about Grampie more than 
once and at times looked as if she 


was @ 
“fine 


week in May 
Grampie said, 
and «when the 
and Barby went 


The second 
rainy one, as 
sprouting weather,” 
storm cleared he 
into the fields to look things over 
When they came to the back field 
Barby said, as she had many times, 
“Oh! Grampie, that scarecrow looks 
just like you, it seems like having 
two Grampies.” 

Grampie chuckled 
been wearing ‘em now if 
Grammie hadn't made such a fuss, 
but she said the tin-peddler would 
carry me off if I didn’t shed ’em, so 
I had to give in and get some new 
work duds, but, bl ss me they did 


“T’d a 


your 


and said, 
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One of the Largest Grapevines in the World 


would alight, then she seemed to 
change her mind and flew back to 
Barby. After she had eaten all she 
wanted she flew to the cherry tree 
where her mate was hunting his din- 
ner and whistling between times. If 
he was the ‘“Matie’” of last year he 
acted even more shy, for then he 
would sometimes condescend to 
snatch some food from Barby’s hand 
even if he was unwilling to alight. 

One morning after several days 
had gone by in which Grampie had 
tried to coax the bluebird, but with- 
out success, Grammie knocked on 
the window with her thimble. Gram- 
mie was lame and had to sit in her 
padded chair by the window for 
hours at a time, and when she 
knocked, Barby. who as Grammie 
herself said “was feet for her,’ hur- 
ried in to see what she wanted. This 
time it was to hear Grammie say, 
“Tell Grampie I think Lady Lost-toe 
doesn’t like his new hat.” 

And do you know, Grammie was 
right. The pet bird had never seer 
him in anything but his old, dog- 
eared, ventilated lap-sided brown 
straw, she didn’t know him in the 
spick-span, broad-brimmed _ yellow 
straw hat or the brown denim 
jumper. ‘Well, well, your Grammie 
allus gets things pretty nigh right! 
Strange. I never thought on’t, but 
1 guess the little ladybird’ll make 
up to me bimeby, shore,” but 
Grampie wasn’t so “shore” after all. 
Lady Lost-toe never seemed to for- 
give him for that startling new hat 
and jumper. She acted, as Grampie 
said, so “offish’ that-Grampie gave up 
trying to get her confidence and de- 
cided she “had a grudge agin him.” 

It wasn’t many days before the 
birds began gathering material for 
building, but nobody seemed to 1lo- 
cate the nosen spot. Grampie kept 
“his weather eye out’ and Barby 
watched between school hours. The 
birds were. seen to fly into or through 
the barn at times, but as Grampie 
said, “No bird in her sober senses 
would think of building in a musty 
barn when she had the whole clean 
outdoors to choose from, and there 
weren’t any trees in the back field, 
not eyen bushes, since Grampie had 
cut them down to kill out the gypsy 
moths Grammie was dreadfully 
disappointed that they weren't bui!d- 
ing in the cherry tree, because it was 
so much “company” to watch the 
little family. It wasn’t many days 
before Lady Lost-toe was seen only 
at early morning when she flew into 


the dooryard for a drink at the hens’ 
trough, then up and away she flashed 


before’ they’ could locate her. It 
meant she was brooding her eggs, but 
where was the nest? Nobody had 


found it. 


the business, jest look at that corn, 
did you ever see a prettier piece?” 
Barby thought she never had. She 
was glad for the reason that she had 
“dropped” every kernel herself dur- 
ing the spring vacation, five in a 
hill and a fat pumpkin seed once in 
awhile. The crows had stolen scarcely 


any, for the “piece’’ was covered 
with little green patches of sturdy 
sprouts. 

‘That rain jest started it along 
grand, Barby, and—why! Lazerus 
Lucas, will you look at that? Quick, 
watch that hole in my old hat, if 
that don’t beat all!” 

Barby looked and her sharp eyes 
saw Lady Lost-toe and Matie pulling 
a long worm apart, and her quick 
ears heard what Grampie did not, 
the unmistakable ‘cries of hungry 
little birds. Lady Lost-toe had built 
her nest in the old friendly hat she 
had perched on so many times last 
year—the hole had made a _ lovely 
door to fly in and out of. 

Grampie and Barby held their 


breath, almost, as they watched Matie 
fly away for more food. They stood 
looling and listening for about five 
minutes, then Grampie said, “Your 
Grammie’ll be jest tickled to pieces, 
I shouldn't wonder if—”’, but 
Grampie was talking to empty air, for 
Barby was already flying back to the 
house with the news. 











































A Beautiful Flower Garden 
E. F. PETERS 

When you have found the hidden 
names of the flowers in these sen. 
tences you will have to acknowledge, 
that, when planted, the prettiest gar- 
den anyone could desire would be 
the result. Thete are 25 floral nameg 
hidden. Some sentences contain 
more than one. The first one is 
Aster.’ Try and find the rest: 

1. We will have @ sterling set or 
none at all. 
2. Did you sew that tape on your 


3. The map in Kate’s desk was 
made by Eli Lyons. 

«4. Shall I rise higher or stay 
where I can name dates easily? 

» In Oscar, national pride rungs 
high 

6. The dishpans your sister sold 
were nice 

i. John Cole used to run races. 

S. The larks purchased at the fair 
sing gladly. 

%. The box Al is carrying is heavy, 
10. Wwe will have cake, ginger 
pop, pies and candy. 

11. Why let Mary’s nap drag on 
so many hours? 

He uses his own sweet will. T 

am helpless in the matter. 

13. The proverb Ena mentions in 
very old. 

14. The sweet pears and apple3 
are the favorites. 

15. The cannibal Sam _ said he 


saw, is a myth. 


16. At Honolulu, pines bring good 
prices 

17. We reached Losal via Cairo. 

18. They found the boy Clem at 
Israel’s house. 

19. The daisy ring Alice made 
was sweet and pretty. 

20. Did Norma rig old Ben in that 


21. They do say that Alys summed 
a high per cent. 
22. How does Eric act, usually? 





Not So Bad As Painted 


I. W. WEISGERBER 
The redheaded woodpecker is a 
bird that many people might think we 
could not get along without. Well, 


maybe we could, if looking at the 
question from our narrow viewpoint, 
for we have not as: yet learned al] 
that mature intended when = shé 
brought forth many of the creatures, 
For “God saw everything that he 


made, and, behold, it was very good.” 
And John Van Dyke, the artist, hag 


said: ‘‘Nature’s work is all of it good, 
all of it purposeful, all of it wonder- 
ful, all of it beautiful, Nature re- 


joices neither in the life nor sorrows 


in the death. She is neither .- good 
nor evil; she is only a great law of 
change that passeth understanding. 


All, all to dust again; and no man to 
this day knoweth the why thereof, 
Nature never intended that we should 
fully understand.” 

We cannot understand and, pef 
haps, never will, why some birds like 
the redheaded woodpecker, blue jay, 
crow, hawks and owls should rob the 
nests of other birds and eat the eggs 
or helpless young. And to see them 
do it or know that they do so causes 
our anger to rise up against them to 
slay them, or the feeling to do it 
even if we do not literally kill them, 
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But should we feel that way toward 
nature's ¢ -~res? Is she not kind 
_— ask man to account 













to us : : : 
to her f his doings? True, 
she ma ,im for his misdeeds, 











put does do so to all of that 
which is = single one of her laws 
is violated? 

We may not know the reason for 
the presence of the jay, crow or red- 
headed woodpecker; neither do we 
know what design nature had in view 





allowed the 


English sparrow 













































7 when she : [ 
to multiply the way he did after he 
had been placed upon our soil. 
dden Redhead has been accused of eat- 
sen- ing the eggs and young of other birds, 
2dge, put the habit is not general nor do 
gar- they feed thus at the exclusion of all 

i be other food. If they did, there would 

umes not have been any other birds left 

itain for lo, these many years. That they 
> ig do it occasionally, and a few indi- 
viduals make regular practice doing 
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Redheaded Woodpecker 

pl 

so, there is not much doubt; but 
he there is no need of alarm at a sup- 
posed total loss of all our smaller 
good birds For the loss in that way is 
smali and it falls far short of those 

ro. killed by man or his agencies. 

n at The redheaded woodpecker may 

feast upon many of the farmers’ 
nade cherries and other berry fruits, but 
at the same time he does much good 
that by destroying wood-boring insects; 
and during the lazy, hazy days of 
med summer his chief delight is to play 
the ‘flycatcher,’’ when he _ feeds 
y? largely upon grasshoppers and flying 
insects. So do not judge a bird too 
harshly if it picks its food where it is 
more abundant and where it can 
gather it in the easiest way. And 
excepting where birds are overabun- 
is a dant, they should not be begrudged 

k we the food they pilfer. 

Well, Redhead inhabits the United States 
h east of the Rockies, excepting the 
the greater part of New England. A few 

oint, B remain in the north during winter. 

1 all His red head and neck, white under- 
she § parts, rump and wing patches with 

ures, blue-black tail and .wing make him 

t he a very conspicuous object along the 

Dod.” roadway or in the wood. His western 

, has counterparts are the Lewis and Cali- 

~ood, fornia woodpeckers. 

ider- 

> re- 

TOws A Wild Flower Walk 

soos LORRAINE ANDERSON ALLEN 

ding. Not even a majority of country 

in to children know the many beautiful 

reot, wild flowers among which they grow 
ould up. A farmer’s wife, whom I visited, 
was resolved that her children should 

Re not miss the friendship of these shy 

| ike § companions of the roadside. She had 
Jays learned them all in her girlhood, and 

> the in order to interest her boys and girls 
es in their names and personalities she 

‘ started a weekly wild flower walk. 

ay She took the children a certain dis- 

ie it tence, generally not more than half a 

hall mile, and then kept a written record 
em, of all the different flowers they could 

There was much playful rivalry as 
to which one would discover the 
Steatest number. This made _ the 
children observant and kept them 
constantly interested. Then the 
mother would tell them the name of 
each tlower as they found it, and the 
Rext week she would review the ones 
of the week before, and very soon 
the children had no difficulty in 
femembering and recognizing more 
than a hundred different flowers. As 
thé seasons changed new blossoms 
Would take the places of the old. 
The children grew. to love the 
quaint, curious names, and when I 
asked the youngest, a little girl of 
Seven, which of the wild flowers she 
liked best, she answered promptly: 
“Pearly Everlasting, ‘cause it sounds 
S0-nice.” This lovely intimate friend- 
Ship with the flowers of the field 
every furm mother can give her 
Children, and they will always be 
Stateful for it as something sweet and 
Beautiful to remember in after years, 











No Necessity for Language 
“Does the baby talk yet?” asked a 













: dof the family of the little 
; im r. 7 
Naw,” re plied the little brother 


Aerurteaiy ‘He- don’t need to. talk. 
All he has ter do is yell, and he g*3 
ything in the house worth uav- 
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The Flying Courtship 


{From Page 21.] 


some purpose in it all, something 
that I could not understand. I was 
also somewhat surprised at my lack 
of exultation over what I had ac- 
complished; I was victor, but I did 
not derive as much satisfaction 
from the fact it seemed to war- 
rant. 

I was still mentally 
episode of Vinton’s room 
car reached the end of the 
got oif mechanically and 
walking, without thought of any 
destination. Half an hour of this 
brought me into a neighborhood very 
familiar to me of late. As the lanc- 
marks began to impress themselves 
upon my eye, I suddenly realized 
that I was within a block 
Jeannette’s house. 

Jeannette! I wo.dered 
nette was thinking about 
could she think about 
the time to find out. 
were due to her, and the earlier the 
better. I turned my footsteps in the 
direction of her home. 

As I ascended the 
aware that I was less equable in 
miid than when I had opened the 
door of Vinton’s room the hoiel. 
The maid, who knew went up 
Stairs to announce my) while 
I paced to and fro parlor, 
nervously. 

A moment 
footstep, and 


as 
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me Whit 
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later I heard a 
Jeannette stood in the 
doorway Ordinarily she is a rosy 
girl, high colored and in the full 
bloom of young heath; but now 
her cheeks were white She stood 
looking at me for several seconds, 
while I stared dumbly. 

“T see the maid was in error,” 
said, in a cool, quiet voice. 

“Error?” I repeated mechanically 


light 


she 


“She announced Mr Mansfield, but 
I find Mr Larned,” she went on. 

“Jeannette!"’ I cried. 

“As I have never met Mr Larned, 


I cannot receive him.”” I was stupid 
with astonishment “But I will ask 
him, nevertheless, to do me the slight 
favor of delivering this to Mr Mans- 
field, at his convenience.” 

Stepping toward me, she dropped 
into my outstretched hand a ring. 
Then, with a slight bow, she turned 
and left the room, and I heard her 
ascending the stairs. 

For a moment I stood like 
myself, and, 


a statue. 


Then I managed to rouse 
with a hot flush on my cheeks, 
walked out into the hall and left 
the house. 

I was furiously angry for a few 
moments. My pride had been deeply 
humiliated. Heavens knows, after 


I thought the matter over in a cooler 
mood, I admitted that Jeannette had 
good right to be angry: but to be 
dismissed in this cool, contemptuous 
fashion shamed me. 

An empty taxi was 
the street, and I hailed 

“Union station, in 
told the driver. 

I took another cab 
but paid the driver off half a block 
from Mary Donaldson's house and 
walked the remainder of the distance. 
As I came opposite the vacant lot 
on the near side of the mansion, I 
caught a glimpse of something in 
a side windew on the second floor, 
near the rear. It was Mary. 

This window, like all the others, 
was guarded with heavy iron bars, 
against which her face was pressed 
close. One hand was thrust through, 
and was waving frantically at me. 

I increased my pace to a run, and 
answered her signal with a gesture. 
She waved her hand more violently 


passing along 
it. 
a hurry!” 1 


in Baltimore, 


than even, and. I heard. her voice 
calling, but could not catch the 
words. Whatever was the matter, 
there was urgent need for haste. I 


bounded up the front steps, opened 
the outer door, and was astonished 
to find the inner one standing wide. 
Entering the hail on a run, I came 
to an abrupt halt at the foot of the 
staircase. 

Seated placidty on the fifth step 
was Purvis, with a long blue-bar- 
reled service revolver leveled nicely 
at my breast. 

As I stood gaping at him, I heard 
the ves.ibule and inner doors close 
atver me. 

Purvis’ smail piggish eyes were 
resarding me compiacently \ «ie 
ail that impressed me was the won- 
derful steadiness with which h reid 
the gun; the muzzle never quivered. 


I needed no command to remain do- 
c.le, nor any information to the effect 
that I was a prisoner. 

Then I heard the even voice of 
Vinton behind me. 

“Step right into the library, Mans- 
field,” he :a:d. 

As I turned he was standing at the 
threshold, holuing aside one of the 
portieres and bowing deferentially, 
but with a mock smile on his thin 
lips. l wen. past him into the big 
room, Purvis folicwing me, with the | 
revolver pointed at my pack 

“Just as a matter of precaution 
said Vinton apolougetically running 
his hands deftly over my ‘lothing, 
locating the pistol that was in a 
side pocket of my oat ind remov- 
ing it 

“Now, you can put up your gun, 
Purvis,” remarked Vinton ‘There 
isn't going to be any trouble Mans- 
field, I am sure, will appreciate the 
uselessness of that. 

He motioned me to a chair, and 1] 
obeyed the hint mechanically. Purvis 
put his big revolver into his hip 
pocket and also seated himself. Vin- 
ton remained standing 

“We were expecting you,” he said, 
after a moment of amused study of 
my face. 

“IT am able to grasp that fact,” 1 
answered, keeping my voice as even 
and cool as possibl 

I. did not propose to allow Vinton 
to outdo me in suavity He had set 
an example for me, in his own room 
in the hotel, which I was resolved 
to emulate. 

During a brief interval of silence 1 
came to a swift understanding of 
several things. It was obvious 
enough, of course, that Vinton would 
know that I intended to bring the 
will to Baltimore, but it now became 
clear that he had been anxious to 
get here ahead of me. The casual 
talk between himself and Purvis of 
a day filled with engagements, and 
his half-humorous plea to be per- 
mitted to go to breakfast, had all 
been for the purpose of putting me 
off guard and giving me the impres- 
sion that I had plen:y of time to re- 
turn to Mary. It wasn't much of a 
trick, but Vinton’s manner had com- 
pletely fooled me. 

I knew that he and Purvis must 
have made all haste to Baltimore 
after releasing themselves from the 
room, figuring that they could beat 
me in the race. Mary, of course, 
was a prisoner upstairs. Her frantic 


signals to me were an attempt to con- 

vey a warning not to enter the house, 

and I had misread them utterly 
{To Be Continued. ] 





There is only one way to get ready 
tur immortality, and that is to love 
this life and live it as bravely and 
cheerfully and faithfully as we can.— 
{Henry Van Dyke. 





Prevent Fly Eggs 
’) From Hatching 


After exhaustive tests, ex- 


perts in the United States 
Department of Agriculture 
have discovered Borax to be the 
most effective agent in prevent- 

ing the hatching of fly eggs. 


20 Mule Team 
Borax 


—the same Borax you have 
used in your home for years 
~—will be found invaluable 
| o's. in ridding your premises of 
~ this pest if you follow these 

simple 

> * 
Directions 

Apply 2 ounces of 20 Mule 
Team Borax tothecan 4 
bage, daily, through a fine 
sieve or flour sifter. Apply 
in the same way, 10 ounces 
of 20 Mule Team Borax 
to 8 bushels of 
fresh manure, 
and sprinkle 
¢ with 2 to3gal- 
* lonsof water. 











WOULD YOU 


show thisstandard high grade 
fully visible typewriter to 
and jet them 






ance, you 

to keep asyour own. 
or letter to us simply say 7 Mail Particulars.” 2 
TYPEWRITER CO., Bex J50, Woodstock, iff 





MAKE $10.00 PER DAY 
“EL-FLO” CANNER $3.50 


irls, men and women 
lusively for canning at 








-any one 
ge ios od BT | 
-a cans pat- 
sd Wes fr White for catalog and 
free instructions. Live agents wanted. 
HomeCanner Mfg. Co., dest. 2 N.C. 
| 
| BETWEEN T O LIVES 
; A Drame of the Passing of the Old and the of the New 
im Rural Life: By Charles Willem 
| . Just the thing for amateurs. An ideal for 
farmers @ clabs, rural oie i . i. 
three acta. 8 Bop sf oa 
facilities. Play rich and full of theglory and ot 
cou..try life. Will afford an entire of fun, ooter- 





tainment a coun 


try home lessons. ones, 
Hingte soma? prices 530 cents, a, postpaid. Eas for performing play 


mawen 4 SUDP < MPANYT 
815 woerh Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 



























































none of the bother and 














comes a fireless cooker. 


= like the grate burners. 
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GAS STOVE COMFORT 
WITH KEROSENE OIL 


NEW PERFECTION OIL 
COOKSTOVE makes cooking 
easier and quicker. It lights instantly 
and regulates easily by raising or 
lowering the wick. No valves to 
clog. No feed tubes to warp. 
The new fireless cooking oven gives you 


all the economy of a fireless cooker with 
extra steps. 


Just pull a damper, and the oven be- 
Use it as an 


ordinary oven when you wish; or open 
the door and use the two oven burners 


1ON 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 




















































| SERVICE 


An Overworked Phrase 


All kinds of schemes are afloat to 
get money out of people for a bill of 
goods, which the recipient is to sell 
by canvassing and thus possibly earn 
a profit. R. B. Leach, Jr, sold laun- 
dry ironing polish to one of our sub- 
scribers, under an agreement which 
said: “These goods are guaranteed 
and if they cannot be sold, will be re- 
deemed and at the price paid, 5 cents 
each.’”’ When asked to return the 
money, he claims the buyer had not 
tried to sell, and that the seller was 
“entitled to the right given him under 
the contract to a showing that they 
cannot be sold, for the refund under 
that agreement cannot be demanded 
if the goods can be sold.”’ 

Get your mind around that state- 
ment! Mr Leach states that our client 
has no legal claim against him! Be- 
ware of the way in which that over- 
worked word ‘“‘guarantee” is used, It 
means nothing unless it is backed up. 





Business ‘ Advice 

Mrs M. B.: The Fenian raid volun- 
teer bounty act of 1914 of the Domin- 
ion of Canada applies to any person 
regularly enrolled in any one of the 
militia corps called out for active 
service in 1866 or in 1870, who ac- 
tually served and did duty. It does 
not apply to the two Ontario and 
Quebec battalions of riflemen organ- 
ized for service in the Northwest in 
1870, Any one of said volunteers who 
was living June 12, 1914, was entitled 
to $100 bounty. The widow or legal 
representative of every volunteer who 
was living April 1, 1912, is entitled to 
$100. This offer expires July 31, 1915. 
Hence applications should be made at 
once for the necessary blanks to de- 
partment of militia and defense, Ot- 
tawa, Can. 

In this paper February 6 was ex- 
posed Central neckwear house of 491 
Ogden street, Bridgeport, Ct, a work 
at home fake, A postal fraud order 
has now been issued against it, also 
against Sterling silverware company 
at Montreal, 

G. S. A. paid $35 for a oxypathor 
under a guarantee that it would cure 
rheumatism, but it didn’t cure his 
ease, ‘The concern has been convicted 
in‘the federal court for fraudulent 
operations, and apparently has no as- 
sets upon .which our subscriber can 
recover. . Beware of any person or 
concern that guarantees a “cure” of 
anything,.: .They overwork that mucb 
abused word “guarantee” so diligently 
it can’t even get a rest! 

To avoid being “stuck” by commis- 
sion merchants new to you, submit 
to us their letters, circulars and other 
solicitations, We will investigate and 
report by mail for any subscriber. Will 
you also please write us the names, 
addresses and specialty of any com- 
mission merchant with whom = you 
have ,had satisfactory dealings. Help 
us to build up their trade, and to 
drive out of the produce business all 
fakes, frauds and swindles, 


A. S. P.: A national bank is one 
incorporated under federal statute 
and is subject to the supervision of 
the comptroller of currency at Wash- 
ington. A state bank or trust company 
is one that is incorporated under 
state law, and is subject to state 
supervision. A private bank usually 
is not incorporated at all, and may 
or may not be under any public 
supervision. We hope your state will 
enact laws whereby your farmers can 
form a little local co-operative bank 
for their savings, deposits and cur- 
rent loans, also one or more big 
strong mortgage banks in the state to 
Ioan on farm mortgage. The next 
congress may legislate on the same 
subject. In that case, the farmers’ 
bank could be under either state or 
federal law.. There is nothing to pre- 
vent farmers from starting, owning 
and operating national, state or pri- 
vate banks under existing statutes. 


Just received draft for $76.35, the 
full amount of my claim against the 
express company, for which I think 
you. Before I turned this over to you, 
with the assistance of the express 
agent here, I did everything possible 


AMERICAN AGRICJJLTURIST 


Orange Judd 


BUREAU 
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to get a settlement, but they refused 
to pay it. I certainly appreciate 
what you have done for me, for I 
would have got nothing if you had 
not taken it up. You can rest assured 
I wil always have a good word for 
the old reliable Orange Judd.— [Fred 
Falting. 


course in veterinary science does not 
entitle the holder to practice in any 
state, though it may be helpful for 
one’s Own use. A permit must be proe 


cured from the authorities of the 
state, and this is secured upon write 
ten examination. Most states require 


that the candidate shall be a graduate 
of a regular veterinary college of at 
least three years of six months each 
before he is entitled to take the ex- 
amination. After the present year all 
the standard veterinary colleges will 
increase their course from three years 
of six months each to four years of 
six months each, 
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Where Individuality Counts 
Nearly everyone who has attended 
Chautauqu ectures or farmers’ in- 
stitutes in the east has run across 
Robert S. Seeds of Chester county, 
Pa. He is now lecturing about 
eight months of the year, bringing 
good cheer intermingled with whole- 
some, serious advice to thousands 
of farmers each season. Three weeks 
of each year are given to the Pennsyl- 
vania department of agriculture for 
movable schools and institute work. 
In July and August the Chautauqua 

















ROBERT S, SEEDS 
lectures usually include a farmers’ 
day, at which he talks farming and 
community building; a subject that 
of late has received considerable at- 
tention. 

“Bob” Seeds, as he is called, says 
a man who can make some money, 
who has a first-class home with sense 
enough to enjoy it and who has a 


good religion, has the ground covered 
as well as any multimillionaire can 
cover it. He has practiced what he 
preaches, He has recently brought 
the. best of registered Holstein cat- 
tle and registered Duroc-Jersey hogs 
to his farm: He expects the latter 
to have an influence on the coming 
generation of his community. His 


which is quoted as the 
best hog pen between New York city 
and Chicago,. has 16 compartments, 
each of which has ample ventilation, 
ru water and plenty of § sun- 
lig. 1d pure air. In one end is a 
cock house with two cookers. Al- 
falfa is the main farm crop 


The most 


new hog pen, 








significant statement at 
the southern commercial congress’ 
sixth annual convention in Muskegee 
Okla, recently, was this by U § 
Senator Owen*® of the state: “The 
next 10 years will demonstrate in the 


South the most remarkable changes 
which have ever.taken place in the 
United States, unless there be  ex- 
cepted the rapid development of 
Oklahoma when its land was. sud- 
denly thrown open to the _settle- 
ment.” Senator Owen is exactly 


right on this point, but not so nearly 
right in trying to excuse the failure 
of congress to enact rural credits, He 
alleges that same will te done by 
congress in January next, Setter 
lato than never! 
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Buffalo 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Used everywhere and everywhere 


known as the best. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Principal Stations 







Albany 
Boston 















200 Buggy Styles 


Get New Catalog 





60 Days’ 
FREE Trial 


We ship for your examination and approval. 
Money back guarantee. World’s largest 
manufacturers selling direct. Big, hand- 
gome, illustrated Free book, Write for it be- 
fore you buy anywhere. Postal brings it. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg.Co. 
Elkhart, indiana 









Shows vehicle and 
harness for every $5 
pose, business or pleasure. Direct selling plan saves you 


ELKHART 
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21-4H. P. S engine. owerful double- 
gored ned for deep wells, and 16 
eet of drive belt. Outfit ready to hitch to pump. 
Last year we sold thousands of them. Engine will 
do the pumping, run the washer, churn, cream 
separator, grind feed, shell corn, saw wood, etc. 
Simple, easy to operate. Add $6.00 if you want 
engine on trucks. Add $7.50 if you want built-in 
magneto. No batteries needed with this magneto. 
Shipped from Waterloo, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Council Bluffs and St. Paul. Orders filled same 
day received. Don't wait. Send this ad with check. Will 
ship you one 

WRITTEN GUARANT! 


jtationary 
ump jack, desi 


da: 
back and Rowebe Erol ot both wr re. Bhlp: 
or Hat 4 ° 
ling weakt ofonitts aa... 
LLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
345 GALLOWAY STATION, WATERLOO, lowa 














9c PER FOOT 


Best Quality Copper—Extra Heavy Cable 

A better conductor than required by In- 
surance Com ies. System complete with 
full directions for installing. No agents. 
You get whol @ price. 

Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid 

Pay after you are satisfied. Our Rods are 
ovsarely protecting thousands of farm homes 
and will protect yours. Write posta) for 
FREE book on lightning protection. Tells 


lainly just the facta you will be inter- 
Peted in. Ask for it today. 


Pro Toft, 828th. Gompany 


























ae ter, Y 
water, sewer, or Dp 
: dorsed by bealth 
Postar Rt ll permanent,” preets 
4 at 
y ss or disease w 
we aa 
coitteWAll. Peon Kaustine 
to ter ——— Closet System 
AN gest B You can install it yourself. Book 
a oor ¥ has Jaluable lane ped information 
No. 14 GAUGE — sine for farms, village homes, schools, 
WELDED, ¥ churches, factories, etc. ‘Write to< 
TANK LP te beaith and eomfort. 
nae Kaustine Co., DephoeBuffale. 5 
‘AGITATOR . The originators of Kaustine ar. 
EE | underground tank chemacal a4 













HAVANA FARM TRUCKS. 
Earal da with either Steel Wheels a: 

Tod Wheels. Handiest tool you will have 
on your farm. You'll not hitch to your high- 
wheeled wagon any more to do work around 
the farm. With a good farm truck you’re 
always ready for business. Free Ca Z 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Bex 60, HAVANA, ILL. 




























The Auto-oiled Aermotor. 
The windmill that wears a hat. 


With one feed of cil for a year it will toil. 
4 gentle breeze will whirl 
it—« gentle pull 

will furl it. 





















H This Aermotor is 
as more than great—its gears 
sre balanced in duplicate. 





In any breeze it leads with ease. 
Oils itself, pumps the water, just exactly 
sv itoughter, 

No climbing of towers in ours. 















Built to shed the dust and rains. 
Built to stand the windy strains. 
With its hat on its head, its oil in ite 
pocket, its a charm to the farm, and 
Bo one can knock it. 


Aermotor Co., 1146S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
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PRACTICAL BOOKS 
for PRACTICAL MEN 


@ These books are written by practical men 
in language that can easily be understood, 
and no matter whether you are a new be- 
ginner or an old hand at the business, you 
can learn something from these volumes, 


Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture 
By E. V. Wilcox and C. B. Smith. - This is a prace 
tical, concise and complete presentation of the whole 
subject of agriculture. lt covers all details on the 
Farm, Orchard and Garden Crops, the Feeding and 








Fattening and Diseases of Farm Animals, Dairy 
Farming and Poultry, Irrigation, Draining,  Fer- 
tilizing. Spraying, etc. 6000 topics, 


contains » 619 
50 


pages. 500 illustrations. Cloth secesssesseee $3e 


Parmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock 
By E. V. Wilcox and C. B. Smith. . The most com- 
prehensive and finest illustrated work on Animal 
Husbandry published. It is new, authoritative, ex- 
haustive, practical and adapted to all sections, 
Indispensable to every. breeder and stock farmer. 
6%x9 inches. 768 pages.’ ClotR.ccccessecces $400 


Fertilizers and Crops 


By Dr. L. L. Van Slyke. book 
timely presentation of facts, not only giving. prac- 
tical methods for using fertilizers im crop growing, 
but placing special emphasis on the reasons under- 
lying their use and on the conditions of greatest 


This new is & 


efficiency. Ilustrated. 544x7% inches, 734 pages. 
Cloth. Net ..coes ceevocccccccsccccoooeceses Gane 
Soils 


By C. W. Burkett. The most complete and popular 
work of the kind ever published. The story of the 
properties of the soils, their improvement and 
management, as well as a discussion of the problems 
of crop growing and crop feeding, make the book 
equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher. 
300 pages. 5%4x8 inches. Cloth 25 


Farm Development 
By W. M. Harper. It takes up farming as @ voca- 
tion, tells about the geological history of the earth, 
explains the way soil is made, describes the manner 
of selecting a farm home, how to subdue the land, 
how to drain and irrigate, and how to build roads, 
bridges and fences. Profusely illustrated. 54438 
inches. 392 pages. Cloth. Net $1.50 


Weeds of the Farm and Garden 

By L. H. Pammel. This treatisa will enable the 
farmer to treat his field to remove weeds. The book 
is profusely illustrated by photographs and Lae 
made expressly for this work, and will prove inval- 
uable to every farmer, landowner, gardener and 
park superintendent. 5x7 inches. 300 pages. Cloth. 
Ne 


t- Free on Application. Send for our 
new and elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 pag 
6x9 inches, containing descriptions of the above an 
also 500 of the most practical and modern books om 
farming and allied subjects, the study of which will 
enable the reader to successfully cope with any intri- 
cate question that may present itself. This will be 
sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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As. ed Bldg., 315-321 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. — 
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